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This is the autobiography of the exiled noblewoman whose earlier 
book, ‘*The Martyrdom of an Empress,” created so general 
The new book, written out of the author’s person- 
a fascinating account of her career at 
various European courts, and is filled with intimate personal 
recollections of the private life of kings and emperors. 
book of the most engrossing interest trom beginning to end. 
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A New Romantic Novel 


A few years agoa young Chicago 
woman, Miss Margaret Horton 
Potter, wrote a novel entitled ‘* A 
Social Lion,”’ which created a great 
stir in society. Later she wrote a 
successful novel of monastic life in 
the reign of King John, and re- 
cently Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
have published her latest work, 
a romance of the court of Louis 


|XV., entitled “‘ The House of de 


Mailly.” 

The publication of this story 
places Miss Potter at once in the 
front rank of living romantic writ- 
ers. Aside from giving us a vivid 


| picture of the brilliant but corrupt 


French court, and later of the simple 
life in the American colonies, the 
love story which runs through it 1s 
one of the most charming in re- 


cent fiction. Jill. by Keller. $1.50 
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Our Triumph in China 


"THLE news that the German Emperor has grown 

| weary of the situation in China, and that the 
German troops are soon to be withdrawn, must be 
welcome to Secretary Hay. It is certainly a vin- 
dication of the Administration’s policy, and a de- 
cided triumph for the United States. In a larger 
and better sense, it is a new illustration of the 
influence and effectiveness of moral force in the 
world’s serious affairs. 

In the history of American diplomacy it has 
been found that singleness of purpose and direct- 
ness of speech have generally overcome the inertia 
and opposition of cunning and accomplished in- 
direction; in other words, to quote Joun AbDAMsS’s 
famous phrase, that an able and determined 
“militia diplomatist ” is more than a match for 
the average regular bred in the Old World tradi- 
tions of “the career.” Much the same sort of 
relation as that which exists between American 
and European diplomacy has existed between 
America and the other members of the concert of 
powers in China. Whatever definiteness there 
may have been in the minds of the Europeans, it 
has not found intelligible expression. Before the 
Boxer movement broke out, Germany, Russia, 
Great Britain, and France had shown signs of the 
distemper of empire, and were reaching out for 
more territory or more influence in China. It was 
then that Mr. Hay secured from these rivals the 
promise that the “open-door” policy should be 
maintained. Then followed the uprising, the mur- 
der of the German ambassador and the Japanese 
chancellor, the attack upon the legations, the 
brutalities of the Boxer patriots and ruffians upon 
the “ foreign devils.” When the Boxer movement 
was put down; when the Empress had fled from 
Peking, taking the Emperor with her, to Sian— 
an acknowledgment of her complicity in the 
Boxer crimes; when the powers were in posses- 
sion of Peking—there necessarily arose the ques- 
tion of penalty. What punishment shall China 
suffer, and what indemnity. shall she pay ? 

The decision, or the opinion, of the United 
States was expressed at once. The Administra- 
tion took the ground that there should be no dis- 
memberment of the empire; that China should be 
left to the Chinese; that the foreign troops should 
depart from the territory of the empire as soon as 
peace was restored and a sufficient guarantee 
should be given for the future safety of the Eu- 
ropeans and Americans who remained. When the 
question of the money indemnity was discussed, 
the American government urged that the demand 
be moderate, and that China be not so severely 
burdened that her commerce should suffer. 

During the long negotiations which followed 
the recognition of the Chinese peace commission- 
ers, the United States was the only power whose 
mind was known. Germany seemed to be intent 
on provoking the Chinese into a quarrel, presum- 
ably with the view of gaining absolute control over 
the Shan-tung peninsula, for there is no other rea- 
sonable explanation for her punitive expeditions, 
France was not unwilling to follow in the foot- 
steps of her old enemy. Italy and Austria were 
bound to her under the terms of the Triple Alliance. 
Russia’s intentions as to Manchuria were doubt- 
ful. Great Britain also was uncertain; for while 
there was a large party in the empire intent upon 
making something out of China, or in keeping 
others from increasing their territorial holdings. 
it is still so clearly the part of wisdom for England 
to secure and maintain the friendship of the Unit- 
ed States that the influence of the SaLisspurY gov- 
ernment was generally with us, although it was not 
to be counted on. None of the powers, for ex- 


ample, acceded to our government’s proposition 
to lower the indemnity to be paid by China from 
$325,000,000 to $200,000,000. 


In a word, the policy 
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of Europe may be perfectly characterized as am- 
biguous and its intentions as hazy, while the 
sincerity of its final promise to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the empire was laid open to suspicion 
by the reiterated demands of the representatives of 
the powers that the court leave Sian and return 
to Peking. What difference could it possibly make 
to the powers where the empire might locate its 
seat of government if its integrity was to be pre- 
served? Its authorized representatives were at 
Peking, and any agreement signed by them would 
be binding on the Empress and Emperor. Was 
not the suspicion of the Chinese justified, that the 
court was wanted under the guns of the allies in 
order that it might be coerced? Finally, these 
suspicions, and the uncertainty and indirection of 
the Europeans, came very near to arousing the 
hostility of the great viceroys who had stood out 
against the Boxer movement, and had incurred 
the enmity of the Empress by opposing the court 
and remaining friendly to the foreigners. 

As a matter of fact, there is no doubt that some 
of the European powers desired a partition of 
China. Russia is said to have opposed it, but Rus- 
sia is content with what she has in Manchuria. 
France wanted more in Tonquin. Germany, 
gathering the smaller powers behind her, dictated 
the terms of what is known as the ultimatum, 
which would have made China a vassal power, but. 
which ceased to be an ultimatum as soon as our 
own government made it clear that Mr. Concer’s 
necessary signature was attached to the letter by 
mistake, due to a misreading of a mutilated cable 
despatch. Great Britain wanted no more terri- 
tory, simply because she has now all the colonial 
burdens on her back which her resources are ¢a- 
pable of meeting. Moreover, she was averse to a 
division of China which would bring her own 
frontiers, increased though her territory might be, 
any nearer than they are to the provinces of Rus- 
sia, Germany, or France. She would have liked a 
more definite and extended influence in the Yang- 
tse provinces, perhaps even a suzerainty over them, 
but neither she nor any of the other powers gave 
definite expression to their desires or designs; 
they have been suspected of entertaining sinister 
purposes, their failure to speak frankly and to act 
quickly naturally serving to deepen the suspicion. 

From first to last this country has insisted that 
it would not take part in the military occupation of 
China, and it has withdrawn its troops. The in- 
fluenee of this direct acticn by the plain, blunt 
democracy might possibly not have been felt if 
the European powers had been determined and 
harmonious. But they have been as mutually 
distrustful as they have been uncertain or secre- 
tive in their purposes. Their jealousies and fears 
of one another have driven Great Britain to the 
side of the United States and Japan, the interests 
of the latter being Oriental, and therefore favor- 
able to China in this emergency. Russia being, 
temporarily at least, satisfied in Manchuria, Ger- 
many has at last been compelled to come over too, 
and France and the rest with her. So the firm- 
ness of the United States, our independent atti- 
tude, our indifference to the schemings of the other 
powers, our determination to go our own way— 
the way of fair dealing and of justice—have ap- 
parently preserved the integrity of China. 

Our presence in China has been of the utmost 
value to civilization and the cause of peace. It is 
not too much to say that by leading the powers out 
of the empire we have prevented a terrible war. 
The danger, it is true, has not passed, but it is 
passing. One threatening cloud remains, and that 
is the amount of the indemnity which has been 
demanded. If the powers will further take the 
advice of our government and reduce this sum 
so that friendly viceroys and innocent provinces 
shall not be made to suffer unduly by reason 
of the uprising which they opposed, the result 
of the Boxer movement will be the opening 
of China to the full influences of Western civiliza- 
tion, and the consequent gain of the world, in- 
eluding China herself. And for that consumma- 
tion the United States will be entitled to the chief 
credit. 





A GENTLEMAN was arrested on Sunday, June 
2, on a golf-links near Yonkers, on a charge 
of violating the law by playing golf on Sunday. 
The arrest was the result of a local agitation 
against Sunday sports, and especially baseball. 
Whether the wit of man is equal to the task of 
devising a Sunday law the enforcement of which 
would give general satisfaction in any ordinary 
contemporary American community is uncertain. 
The method usually followed in the United States 
is to have a Sunday law that is more restrictive 
than the general sense of the community demands, 





and then to temper its enforcement by discretion. 
Public sentiment favors the restriction of labor. 
Searcely any one would think it other than a 
nuisance to have all the shops open on Sunday, 
and to have the world’s work go on just as it does 
on other days. Some work is suffered as matter 
of public convenience. That settles itself without 
much friction or difficulty. The hitch comes, 
when it does come, over play. Some of us think 
it right and profitable to spend part of Sunday 
in out-door amusements. Others think it wrong. 
It is a matter of personal training, personal con- 
science, and locality, and there is no need of any 
general agreement. about it. The most the law 
need hope, or should try to do, is to secure to each 
citizen the chance to spend Sunday as nearly ac- 
cording to his taste as is compatible with his 
neighbor’s enjoyment of a like privilege. 

It is a fair question for any community whether 
it is expedient to permit baseball games on Sun- 
day where admission fees are charged and crowds 
gather. It is reasonable that lads who want to play 
baseball on Sunday should play out of the sight 
and hearing of their neighbors who disapprove of 
Sunday sports. It is a good rule, which many 
golf clubs have, not to employ caddies on Sunday. 
In the details of our Sunday-keeping we must 
respect each other’s rights, and even each other’s 
prejudices. But they must respect ours also. 

There is Sunday enough for all sorts of good 
uses, and the earth is big enough to harbor them 
all, if it is fairly divided. Certainly there is room 
enough somewhere in the neighborhood of Yonkers 
for as much orderly Sunday golf as the citizens 
require. 


HERE ean be no doubt about Senator Der- 

PEW’S position as the leading humorist of 
America, but it is respectfully suggested to him 
that he should time his jokes rather more care- 
fully. There could be no worse time for the 
springing of his jest in the matter of a third 
term for President McKiyiry than the present, 
when the Anti-Imperialists, having lost their 
AGUINALDO, and been whacked hip and thigh by 
the Supreme Court, are looking about for a new 
battle-cry to carry them through the summer. 
Nor is it wise to begin to agitate a jest of this 
nature directly after a tour of the country by its 
chief victim, having some of the qualities of a 
triumphal march, has been brought to a close. 
At such a moment thousands of obtuse persons 
might be pardoned for thinking the Senator’s re- 
marks were made seriously, particularly since they 
were made before and not after dinner, when the 
Senator is in his most fanciful mood. We would 
also remind the Senator that the best jokes are 
those which are not only funny, but which have 
serious thinking behind them. 

When the Senator flirts out the mirthful sug- 
gestion that Mr. McKIn.ey will again succeed him- 
self, we cannot but suspect him of not having been 
seriously: thoughtful. We opine that when the 
President’s second term ends,the American people 
will be too generously disposed toward him to de- 
prive him of the rest from official cares to which 
his public service will have entitled him. 





AS is pictorially suggested elsewhere in these 
pages, it was particularly courteous of the 
managers of the Constitution to let the steel mast 
of the Bristol racer go by the board on one of her 
recent trial trips. The accident will doubtless 
make Sir Tuomas Lipton feel better about his 
own misadventure, and he must certainly note and 
appreciate the exquisite tact shown by his friendly 
rivals on this side of the water in their flattering 
imitation of their English competitor. The inci- 
dent gives to Mr. THomas W. Lawson, of Boston, 
a lead which he may or may not follow. We are 
encouraged to believe that the Boston yachtsman 
will do the right thing, however, as he has latterly 
shown a disposition to do, but in a smaller and 
less disastrous way. The report that while the 
steel mast of the Independence proved all. that 
could be desired on her trial of June 6, “a slight 
buckle aft of the wooden topmast was noticeable ” 
indicates that Mr. Lawson has his eye on the 
amenities. 

We wish to correct the statement of a prominent 
newspaper that Sir Tuomas Lipton’s affair was 
more notable than ours because he had a King on 
board the Shamrock IJ., while the Constitution 
had nothing of the sort. 'The reverse is true. The 
Shamrock II. carried but one King, while the 
Constitution was full of American citizens, each a 
King in his own right. In our case, too, they were 
along not as passengers, but working their way, 
like the solid American sovereigns they are. 
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The Need of Trained Diplomats and Consuls 
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HE President has recently expressed a nat- 
ural desire that our commerce should be 
extended, that we should seek new markets 
for our surplus products, explaining that 
we are not only growing more than we are 
eating, but manufacturing more than we are 

using. How our commerce is to be expanded is likely 
to be the basis of party, or sectional, differences of 
opinion, and is a question which must involve heated 
discussions over the tariff and over ship subsidies. 
One thing is certain, however, and that is that 
whether the first step towards a larger commerce be 
by way of a freer commerce or of ship subsidies, the 
diplomatic and consular representatives of the United 
States in foreign capitals and ports ought to be men 
trained in their professions and experienced in the 
conduct of their business. Now that our attention is 
directed towards commercial expansion, it is time 
that we were thinking seriously of the reform of our 
foreign services, with a view to making the places in 
them opportunities for usefulness to the country, in- 
stead of permitting them to remain—what they have 
been, with some exceptions, since Washington’s day— 
refuges for party workers. This is a question, too, in 
which civil service reformers ought to take the liveli- 
est interest, for the movement to place these two ser- 
vices on a sound footing comes within their horizon. 
This is a movement, too, which will excite popular 
interest, which their serious technical efforts now 
Jack. The public likes large questions, and is very 
apt to be bored by details which follow the settlement 
of the large question. If the civil service reformers 
want to wake up the country and to give Colonel 
Grosvenor, for example, something worthy of the at- 
tention of his intellect, let them lay down the proposi- 
tion, and make a fight for it, that the ambassador at 
the Court of St. James should be a man who has 
risen, step by step, by sheer force of ability and char- 
acter, from the ranks of the attachés; and that the 
plum of the consular service, the consul-generalship 
at London, should be attainable only by the man who 
begins his career as a consular clerk. 

A good deal of excellent diplomatic work has been 
done by American lawyers and publicists who possessed 
no diplomatic training whatsoever prior to their hold- 
ing high diplomatic posts. There are reasons for the 
suecess of our militia other than ability, chief among 
which we may count the general unwillingness of Euro- 
pean powers to have any quarrel with the distant re- 
public. Nevertheless, from Dr. Franklin’s time to 
our own, we have been represented at the great courts 
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by men of ability, whose very bluntness, supported 
by frankness, has been effective in negotiations with 
experienced diplomatists. There was never a more 
candid person than John Adams; Vergennes, indeed, 
found him brutally rude and unpardonably unconven- 
tional. His candor did not stand in his way in Hol- 
land, however, and he was as gracious to George III. 
as George II[. was to him. It is impossible to say 
what our successes would have been in France, in view 
of his unconcealed dislike of the Irench and his dis- 
trust of Shelbourne, backed by John Jay’s refusal to 
abide by our treaty of alliance with Louis, or the 
instructions of Congress, that the commissioners make 
no treaty with Great Britain except with the know- 
ledge and concurrence of the French government. If 
Dr. Franklin was not needed in Paris in 1782, tact 
and shrewdness and experience were never needed in 
a diplomatic negotiation. The truth is that wherever 
we have been successful in large affairs we have se- 
lected exceptional men to attend to the business in 
hand. The commission which negotiated the Washing- 
ton treaty afforded an example of the adaptability of 
lawyers of the first rank to the highest diplomatic 
business; but when we come to what may be called 
the daily routine of diplomacy, we have, thus far in 
our history, been almost free from its complications. 

It is true, on the other hand, that in China we 
have never been the first to demand anything, and we 
have always reaped the benefits of wars which Eng- 
land has waged upon the empire. The lack of train- 
ing of our diplomatists has also been enormously as- 
sisted by ou» isolation from Europe. Our only fron- 


tier controversies with a great power have been with 
England over boundary and fisheries questions arising 
in the Northeast and the Northwest, and we have cer- 
tainly no more than held our own. On the seal ques- 
tion we have been routed, and we have not held the 
victory which John Adams won for us and which was 
embodied in the treaty of peace of 1783 with Great 
Britain. It is also true that since the establishment 
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of the cable our diplomatic werk has been done at 
Washington, and our ministers and ambassadors abroad 
have been little more than messengers. Mr. Olney en- 
tirely ignored Mr. Bayard in the Venezuela matter, as 
Mr. Bavard himself, when Secretary of State, had 
taken the seal-fisheries controversy in his own hands, 
dealing with it without regard to Mr. Phelps, then 
our minister at London. Again, Mr. Bayard had no 
concern in the negotiation of the general arbitration 
treaty. The Samoan treaty, also, both the original 
and the amended treaty, was negotiated at Washing- 
ton. It was Mr. Hay, and not Ambassador Choate, 
who made the canal treaty which is known as the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and our attitude in China was 
planned and directed from Washington partly by Mr. 
Hay and partly by Mr. Root. Mr. Conger was the 
news-gatherer of the government and its pen. 

Such an incident as this may well prove fatal at 
some international crisis, now that our frontiers touch 
those of Europe in Asiatic waters, and now that we 
ure expecting to increase our business interests in 
Europe itself. In doing so, it is very clear, from what 
is already happening and from what is threatened, that 
we shall be obliged to guard our commercial and agri- 
cultural interests against hostile European combina- 
tions, and that we may be called upon to enter into 
negotiations for reciprocity arrangements. 
late, of course, to expect that the establishment of a 
diplomatic service will be of aid to us in these mat- 
ters, but the subjects themselves suggest a reason for 
the inimediate establishment of one. Our relations 
with Europe are to become closer and closer. We can- 
not threaten a serious commercial competition and re- 
main in political isolation. International friendships 
breed international enmities, and international trade 
rivalries are certain to be followed, until a higher wis- 
dom than is now manifest guides the councils of na- 
tions, by attempted reprisals. 

Our present method of negotiating treaties is not 
ideal. The better position in a negotiation of any kind 
is held by the man who knows and appreciates both 
sides of the issue—his own and his adversary’s. This 
position would be held, for example, by Lord Paunce- 
fote to-day were it not for Mr. Hay’s training in the 
diplomatic service and his own recent service as am- 
bassador at London. But how. many Secretaries of 
State have held diplomatic positions, or have had 
the advantages of diplomatic experience? Some of 
them have never been abroad. Mr. Van Buren, Mr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Bayard were sent to London after 
their careers in the State Department were at an end. 
Mr. Hay alone of our modern Secretaries has had a 
training in the diplomatic service abroad. He may 
perhaps negotiate a treaty with the present British 
ministry, with whose views he is familiar; but ought 
he or Minister Storer to be naturally the better man 
to make a treaty with Spain? Or ought we to expect 
# more comprehensive commercial treaty with France 
from him or from Ambassador Porter? The fact is that 
if the Secretary of State, with his one-sided knowledge, 
can do better by the country in a negotiation with 
a foreign minister, who may be presumed to know both 
our side and his own, than our representative at the 
court of the other party can do, there is no need of a 
diplomatic corps. If ambassadors and ministers are 
merely news-gatherers, a first-rate newspaper corre- 
spondent without credentials will serve the country bet- 
ter than the best-intentioned politician with creden- 
tials, but without any training for news-gathering, can 
possibly serve it. 

Another reason for a trained service is that a diplo- 
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matic agent, like an army officer, should have no po- 
litidal future. It is often true that our own militia 
diplomatists have no political futures, but this is due 
to other people’s inclinations and not to their own 
wishes. A diplomatic representative should have only 
his diplomatic career before him. He should be con 
tent with it, and with the knowledge that if he is 
skilful and loyal to every administration under which 
he serves, no matter of what party, he will rise in his 
profession. 

These reasons are in addition to the general one 
which we have embodied in the law and the rules for 
establishing and carrying on the merit system in other 
branches of the civil service. The argument that it 
is a bad system, under which administrative officers 
are selected because of the aid they have rendered Con 
gressmen in their own political and personal contests, 
has been demolished too often to warrant an attack 
upon it here. 

It is also unnecessary to go at length into the re- 
quirement of training for the consular service. It is, 
in fact, much more important, in the interest of com 
merce, that the consular service should be reformed 
than that the diplomatic service should be brought 
within the merit system. The value of training and 
experience has already been shown in the former ser 
vice, which has greatly improved of recent years. I 
only remains to carry the improvement still further 
by an extension of existing statutes and by the passage 
of the Lodge bill, or something like it. The law now 
provides for a certain number of consular clerks. In 
other words, there is a statutory door by means of 
which the service may be entered. This door may be 
widened so that those who enter by it may be assigned 
to the State Department for probation, and then to 
foreign posts. Having once entered. the consular clerk 
should begin a career, and should be stimulated to 
work for the prizes which ought to be reached by pro 
motion for meritorious service. The chief office place 
in this service ought to be the headship of the con- 
sular bureau, until we reach such a degree of sound- 
ness in our system that the Assistant Secretaries will 
be permanent, and attain their places through good 
service. Then the Assistant Secretary of State, who 
has charge of this branch of the State Department's 
jurisdiction, will naturally be the head of the con 
sular service. The important places in the foreign 
service would be consul-generalships, and the consul- 
generals of the first class ought to be selected from the 
whole service, but never from outside of the service. 

The entrance to the diplomatic service should be 
by an examination in foreign languages, in interna- 
tional law, in the laws of this and of one or more for- 
eign countries, in composition, ete. The rise should be 
by promotion, but selection should be made from the 
service for ambassadors. 

The objection might be made that one valuable fea- 
ture of a trained diplomatic or consular service would 
be impossible under our system. At present the Sen- 
ate must reconfirm a consul or a minister on a change 
of post. If Mr. Choate, for example, should be trans- 
ferred to Paris, the Senate would consider the change 
a new appointment requiring its consent. This objection 
could readily be obviated by making all appointments 
to the consular corps or to the diplomatic corps. 
Once in the corps, the individual would be subject to 
the rules and regulations of his service, and the Presi- 
dent could transfer or promote him; could, in brief, 
employ him to the best advantage of the country. 
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The ‘‘Constitution’’ shortly previous to the Accident A Stern View of the Wreck 
The strain of the club-topsail caused the club to bend like a bow, and the sail was taken : Vice-Commodore Robinson, N.Y.Y.C., stands near the stern 
in; a few moments after came the breakdown The Herreshoff yacht ‘‘Eugenie’’ at the right 
































The Crew of the ‘‘Constitution’’ hauling her Head-sails aboard 





























The Yacht just after the Accident—Clearing away the Wreckage 





THE “CONSTITUTION’S” DISASTER, OFF NEWPORT, JUNE 4 


Photographs Copyrighted, 1901, by Fames Burton 
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Immediately after the Accident—the great Mainsail dragging in the Water 























The Press Tug Sir Thomas Lipton (in white coat) 


Clearing away the Wreckage of the Two-ton Steel Mainmast which was broken in two Places 
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& “Shamrock I” ; The “ Erin” ‘* Shamrock II” 
The three Yachts just before the Disaster 


THE ACCIDENT TO THE “SHAMROCK II” OFF COWES, MAY 22 


Photographs by fF. C. Hemment 
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The first Trial Spin of the Lawson Yacht ‘‘ Independence ”’ 


Photographs by T. E. Marr 





The Cuban Situation. By John Kendrick Bangs 





F prime importance, not alone to Cuba, but 
to the United States, in her Southern 
ports particularly, has been the work of 
the Sanitary Department of Havana. To 
say that that charming city was nigh unto 
a pest-hole at the close of Spanish control 

is far short of exaggeration. With the exception of 
its water-supply. which was excellent, the city had 
nothing in the line of public or private works which 
was above suspicion as a breeder of disease, and this 
fact, allied to the naturally filthy habits of the great 
mass of the people, rendered the sanitary crisis con- 
fronting the American officers at the beginning of the 
occupation exceedingly acute. When it is remembered 
that General Weyler himself, as a mark of special dis- 
tinction to a guest, was wont to take him confi- 
dentially aside and show him his newly installed bath- 
tub in the Palace as one of the chief objects of inter- 
est in Havana, and with all the prideful manner of 
a London Tower Beef-Eater exhibiting the crown-jewels 
of the British Empire, one begins to get some idea of 
the standards of personal cleanliness that prevailed 
at this centre of Cuban civilization. Even to-day, in 
one of the leading hotels of Havana, the bath-room 
consists of a wooden shed on the roof of one of the 
inner buildings, and the tub itself—having to do duty 
for the occupants of at least twenty rooms, or say 
thirty people-—is a rectangular tank constructed of 
brown tiles, and fed by a single spigot, through which 
in the course of a half-hour a sufficient quantity of 
water to saturate an ordinarily large bath - sponge 
will flow. The floor of this lavatorial gem would not 
be tolerated in a third-class bath-house on the coast 
of New Jersey, and it was my personal experience that 
when I desired to use the apartment it usually re- 
quired from half to three-quarters of an hour to find 
the key, which, I regret to say, was rusted, and turned 
hardly in the lock, as if not accustomed to the fune- 
tion for which it was designed. I may also personally 
testify to the fact that after my first bath in this 
place [ promptly hired a cab and went to the head- 
quarters of an incorporated bath company and took 
another. All of which I mention merely to give the 
reader some idea of that inherent love of personal 
cleanliness with which American authorities in Cuba 
have had to grapple even in high places. If a bath- 
tub was a curiosity at the Palace, and had become 
merely a lure for advertising purposes in a “ first- 
class hotel,” it is not difficult to conjecture how such 
a thing would be regarded as one descended the social 
scale. 


pers some of the difficulties which Major Black 

had to contend against in his reconstruction of the 
external Havana. On the outside, as we have seen, 
that city was not the fair and pleasant thing it has 
since become. Internally it was indescribable. It is 
the testimony of reliable witnesses that there was 
scarcely a building in the whole city—and the 250,000 
citizens of Havana live in 26.000 houses of one kind 
and another—that was not an offence to the ol- 
factories of those who have no liking for smells. 
The sewer system, such as it was, was antiquated, 
and the refuse of thousands of dwellings was car- 
ried into cesspools constructed immediately under- 
neath the buildings themselves, which were never 
cleaned, and in rare instances even adequately cov- 
ered. As a result the city was literally infested with 
“black holes,” so called, from which nothing but the 
most frightful and unspeakable emanations could be 
expected, and to what extent germs of disease were 


i HAVE already attempted to describe in these pa- 
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bred and revelled in this environment 
superhuman intelligence to guess. 


it takes no 
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N the following page are printed two _ photo- 
O graphs of models constructed for the Cuban ex- 

hibit at the Buffalo Exposition, from a glance 
at which the reader may gain some idea of internal 
sanitary conditions as they existed under presumably 
favorable conditions in the old days. These models 
represent two views of a typical residence block in Ha- 
vana. On three sides run sewers, on the fourth there 
is none, and the total number of connections with the 
sewers in this whole square is nineteen. Within-doors, 
located directly beneath the dwellings themselves, 
more often under the kitchen than elsewhere, having 
no outlet whatsoever, and depending wholly upon nat- 
ural seepage for relief, are no less than twelve cess- 
pools, into which flows all the refuse of these houses. 
As a writer in these pages pointed out some time ago, 
as long as the contents of these sink-holes kept below 
the kitchen floor they were left unattended and re- 
garded with unconcern. When they overflowed it was 
the habit of the health-loving Havanese to remove a 
portion of the contents to make room for more, but 
not completely to clean them out, and in certain cases, 
in other portions of the city, there is evidence that 
some of these plague spots had not been cleaned out in 
fifty years. It is not without interest, too, that I 
should add that in this whole. square there is no outlet 
from any of the buildings to the street excepting 
through the front door, and what that means when it 
comes to the unpleasant process of “cleaning up” 
needs hardly to be described. As for the sewers of 
Havana, they were and still are hardly worthy of 
the name. Their condition is such that the Sanitary 
Department has not dared to compel the owners of 
buildings to connect their premises with them, since in 
construction they are wofully weak, in dimensions in- 
adequate, and as a matter of fact hardly different 
from the cesspools, except in their form and location. 
A heavy rainfall fills them to overflowing, and ag- 
gravates rather than relieves their condition, bring- 
ing up into the streets and through the vents sub- 
stances that might better remain below. 
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nine years of Spanish rule, in spite of all its 
natural advantages, and the essential salubrity 
of its climate, the average death-rate per thousand in 
Havana was 46.71. During a portion of this period, 
however, conditions were not normal, owing to the 
insurrection, so to be quite fair to the Spanish we 
should take the six years of peace from 1890 to 1895, 
inclusive, when from carefully revised statistics we 
find that the death-rate was not less than 33.21 per 
thousand, high enough in all conscience, and comparing 
unfavorably with that of the principal cities of Eu- 
rope and America during the same period. Nor was 
this due to virulent and widespread epidemics, but 
to the general diseases operating in large cities. 
Here, then, were all the potentials of yellow fever, 
tuberculosis, small-pox, typhus, and other fevers, with- 
in ninety miles of the coast of the United States, and 
in a city whose chief commercial outlet was through 
the ports of the American republic. Into this atmos- 


Pnine 1890 to 1898, inclusive, comprising the last 


phere, furthermore, the fortunes of war thrust a large 
body of American soldiers, who, even if the beneficiaries 
of their service cared nothing for their own health, 
were entitled to the protection which a well-ordered 
sanitary condition could afford them. 





HE remedial efforts in relief of these conditions 
| have fortunately been from the first in the 
hands of men of energy, of experience, and of 
ideas. As the work of transformation of the external 
Havana was carried through, with wonderful results, 
by the persistent and intelligent application to his 
task of Major Black, so has the inner transformation 
of the city been wrought by Major John G. Davis 
and his successor, Major William C. Gorgas, as- 
sisted by Major V. Havard, chief surgeon. It was 
under General. Francis Vinton Greene, Military 
Governor of Havana, that Major Davis gave to this 
work its original impetus and force, organizing 
his department and making the reconnoissance, so to 
speak, upon which all subsequent effort has been 
based. Major Davis has been described as “one of 
those military officers who do things,” in which re- 
spect he appears to be Jike the rest of those army men 
who have gone into Cuba on duty as soldiers and ac- 
quitted themselves with so much credit as administra- 
tors. He took hold of the situation with a firm grasp, 
was full of initiative, and constructive in every mi- 
nutest detail of his work. What he and his successor 
have done has been the result of a scientific considera- 
tion of the situation, and in no wise the haphazard 
effort of men suddenly confronted with a hard propo- 
sition firing wildly in the dark with the meagre hope 
of scoring. In the face of. opposition—not official, 
happily, for from General Greene, General Ludlow, and 
General Wood nothing but encouragement and _ help- 
ful advice has been received—these men have carried 
through their arduous purpose to a conclusion which 
has been not only of lasting value to the Cubans, 
but of practical worth to the whole civilized world. 
The figures for 1900 show that under the Ameri- 
can military régime the average death-rate per one 
thousand population’ has been reduced to 24.40—a 
marked improvement over the Spanish rate of 33.21. 
Furthermore, the opening months of 1901 have shown 
this great reduction to have been still further bet- 
tered to an average of 19.2 per thousand. Yellow 
fever has been materially checked. * Infant mortality 
has shown a marvellous decrease, and along the whole 
line of diseases to which the Havanese were subject the 
reduction has been equally marked. These facts and 
figures tell the whole story far better than it can be 
set forth without them, and to those Americans who 
would deny to their representatives in Cuba the fea- 
thers to which their caps are entitled, they are re- 
spectfully commended as worthy-of study. 


among those who cannot bend him to their own 
purposes in Cuba to refer to Governor Wood as 
Doctor-General Wood. These persons are too short- 
sighted to see that after all this epithet which they 
speak in contempt and derision is rather a high dis- 
tinction than otherwise. Certainly Doctor - Major 
jorgas need not hesitate to take such a designation 
as a tribute, nor should Surgeon-Major Havard feel 
unhappy to be so called. The hyphenation is merely a 
further distinction for them all, since it indicates that 
to their unquestioned fitness as men engaged in the pur- 
suit of arduous military duties they have added to 
their equipment those qualities of mind, of character, 
and of usefulness in the service of mankind which be- 
long to the recognized guardians of the health of man. 
The Cubans have cause to be grateful to the United 
States government for having so happily placed these 
doctors where they may do the most good. Without 
them there might not have been so many Cubans left, 
alive to-day to dream of the new republic. 


|’ is a common and somewhat childish fashion 
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Havana Street before the Occupation 
Chief of Department of Sanitation 








Major W. C. Gorgas Laborers ‘‘at Work’? on Havana Streets | 
| 
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A Typical Havana Residence Block, from Two Points of View : 
Photographed from the Models constructed for the Cuban Exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition 








HAVANA BEFORE AND AFTER AMERICAN OCCUPATION 
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American Tailoring—A not infrequent 
Sign on several Streets 

















A Window Display of American Canned 
and Bottled Goods 

















An American Restaurant with the 
American Shield as a Sign 




















A Bargain Sale of American Boots, Shoes, 
and Slippers 


American Musical Instruments—A Drugs and Patent Medicines 
Score are Represented of American Make 





% Ohe American 
Invasion of London 


\g Xe By Rupert Hughes Xe Xe 





VERYBODY knows that a certain learned Englishman, the Rev. 
‘Sydney Smith by name, once inquired in a loud tone, “ Who reads 
an American book?” and came near precipitating a third war be- 
tween his country and ours. Not everybody knows that this im- 
mortal query occurred in the midst of a ferocious inquisitorial 
cross-examination, including a score of similar questions. 

This was in 1820, in the Edinburgh Review, and the impression created in 
America (which had long been harrowed by the Review's irreverential atti- 
tude) was such that, as Mr. Smith expressed it in 1824, “ We really thought 
at one time they would have fitted out an armament against the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews.” 

The attack followed a review of a book called Statistical Annals of the 
United States of America, and was the peroration to a bit of that fatherly 
advice which has been as freely given us by our English forebears and has 
been as palatable as the calomel once prescribed as panacea by the other 
conservatives. 

And thus spake the Rev. Sydney Smith, himself aged fifty, and actually 
six years older than the young republic his patronage so galled: 

The Americans are a brave, industrious, and acute people; but they have hitherto given no in- 
dications of genius, and made no approaches to the heroic, either in their morality or character. 
They are but a recent offset, indeed, from England ; and should make it their chief boast, for many 
generations to come, that they are sprung from the same race with Bacon and Shakspere and 
Newton, Considering their numbers, indeed, and the favorable circumstances in which they have 
heen placed, they have yet done marvellously little to assert the honor of such a descent, or to show 
that their English blood has been exalted or refined by their republican training and institutions. * 
.... In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American book, or goes to an American play, or 
looks at an American picture or statue? What does the world yet owe to American physicians or 
surgeons? What new substances have their chemists discovered, or what old ones have they 
analyzed? What new constellations have been discovered by the telescopes of Americans? What 
have they done in the mathematics? Who drinks out of American glasses, or eats from American 
plates, or wears American coats or gowns, or sleeps in American blankets? Finally, under which 
of the old tyrannical governments of Europe is every sixth man a slave, whom his fellow-creatures 
may buy and sell and torture ? : 


If Uncle Sam had known that he had a solar plexus, he would have realized 
that he was knocked speechless. But he didn’t, and he wasn’t. He was 
knocked most amazingly garrulous. Yet the most galling thing about the 
attack, when you look at it in cold blood, is that it was almost altogether and 
absolutely true. Fortunately for that self-confidence which helps one to 
achieve the presumed impossible, the Americans of that day never believed it 
for a minute. They were like the mad Dervish warriors, who do not realize 
that they are killed till after they have done the damage of three live men. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith was on impregnable ground here, but, on other assaults, 
he took to the Icarian wings of prophecy, and said that the Americans could 
not be rightly expected to have a national literature or art for several cen- 
turies to come, till that remote time, in fact, when the boundaries of the 
republic should reach the Pacific Ocean. 

Well, we reached the Pacific on seven-league stilts in a quarter of one 
century from then. And we have a little literature.of our own, that is 
recognized in most of the treaty ports of the world. And we are doing a 
little manufacturing, and having a little left over to export into cther coun- 
tries. They even talk, over there in England, of the “ American invasion,” 
which has already, in the year of grace 1901, placed England second to us in 
the total of exports; and they evince in endless ways a respect for our enter- 
prise, a respect showing at close quarters the very facial expression of terror. 

If Mr. Smith had not tried the wings of prophecy, he could not logically be 
answered, but it is pleasant to compare our position with the one he found 
us in then. Let us therefore take up the general indictment in the latter 
half of Mr. Smith’s famous arraignment of Uncle Sam as a versatile failure: 

I. “In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American book?” — 

It will diminish our prestige, but economize space, to confine the subject 
of this answer entirely to England. -Among the largest sales ever known in 
the English book-world, several American books hold high place. Of the 
works of the century, probably no other book has reached the sale of In His 
Steps, by the Kansas preacher, ©. M. Sheldon. This is said to have sold three 
million copies. ‘“ Artemus Ward” and “ Mark Twain” have been probably 
the most popular humorists in England, and Longfellow the most popular 
poet of the century—his is the only foreign memorial in the Poet’s Corner 
at Westminster Abbey. Fenimore Cooper has been almost as much read in 
England as in France, where he is a children’s: classic. Poe, Emerson, Walt 
Whitman, Bret Harte. and Henry James have been more highly rated and 
more fondly studied than in their native country. Uncle Tom’s Cabin had an 
enormous sale in Great Britain; at least two companies are still playing the 
theatrical version—or perversion—of it. 

In Sydney Smith’s day and for long after, the American market was almost 
altogether supplied by the English publishers, .an-American work being almost 
unknown in England, and having rarely a good sale at home. Now American 
books make practically all the record sales in America, and gain a reflected 
success in England, even such local works as David Harum, “ Dooley’s ” dialect, 

* Vol. 33, p. 79 
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and George Ade’s slang finding a considerable de- 
mand. ; 

IT. “ Or goes to an American Play?” 

The phrase “ The American Invasion ” seems to have 
been started by the incredible fact that an American 
drama or two had gained not merely a hearing, but 
success, in London. <A failure or two foilowed, and we 
were told that the invasion had ended. If so, it is only 
because invasion has changed to immigration. 

An incompiete list of plays of the last few years 
is as follows: “Secret Service,” “ An American Cit- 
izen,” “The Belle of New York” (there have been six 
companies at once playing this work; there are three 
troupes still touring England), “ El Capitan,” “ The 
Mystical Miss,” “Wang,” “The Casino Girl,” “The 
Fortune Teller,’ “The Girl from Up There,” “The 
Belle of Bohemia,” “ What Happened to Jones,” “ Why 
Smith left Home,” “ The Cowboy and the Lady,” “On 
the Frontier,” “A Trip to Chinatown” (third year), 
“The Heart of Maryland,” the American version of 
“Zaza,” ‘‘ Dangerfield,” and “Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury.” 

III. “ Or looks at an American picture or statue?” 

One of the presidents of the Royal Academy was 
our Benjamin West; eight living Americans wear the 
“R.A.” after their names. Of the Academy exhibition 
this year the Westminster Gazette critic writes: 
“There is no use shirking the fact. It is with this 
year’s Academy as with the last—a case of Mr. Sargent 
first and the rest nowhere.” King Edward VII., in 
commissioning a painter to make the official picture of 
his coronation, chose the American E. A. Abbey. The 
prominence in English art of Mr. Whistler, Mr. 
Shannon, and various others needs only an allusion. 

If Sydney Smith had included American music, there 
would also be*splendid’ chronicles of our singers and 
composers, the position of Horatio W. Parker being 
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The smart American Head-wear is always in demand 


especially secure. Sousa’s marches hold full sway, 
and many American tunes are whistled on the street. 

There are twenty-one American manufacturers of 
musical instruments with agencies in London. 

IV. “ What does the world yet owe to American 
physicians or surgeons?” 

Besides many remarkable feats of surgery and of 
medical discovery, America has one claim on the grati- 
tude of all contemporary humanity and all posterity, 
for the discovery of anesthetics by the American den- 
tists Wells and Morton. 

V. “ What new substances have their chemists dis- 
covered, or what old ones have they analyzed?” ; 

Strange to say, America’s contribution to the re- 
markable progress of chemistry in this century does 
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not compare with its contributions to other branches. 
Many individual achievements have been highly credit- 
able, such as the work of E. S. Youmans, Edward 
Morley, Draper, and some others; but in general our 
work in chemistry has not placed us even in competi- 
tion with England, France, and Germany. 

VI. “ What new constellations have been discovered 
by the telescopes of Americans?” 

Mr. Smith has set an easy question here, the answer 
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being, “No new constellations have been discovered 
by Americans or by anybody else this century.” 

In other fields of discovery America has done much, 
aided as she has been by her ability to make the 
largest and best telescopes. Lockyer numbers among 
our observatories “the best equipped and most active 
in the world.” Among the discoveries of asteroids, 
America can claim more than sixty. Asaph Hall dis- 
covered the two moons of Mars; Bond discovered the 
inner ring of Saturn; S. W. Burnham has discovered 
over a thousand double-stars. The first successful 
photographs of the sun, the moon, and a nebula were 
made by the Drapers. In astronomy a large place must 
be given to the country which has furnished such brill- 
iant luminaries as Pickering, Langley, Newton, New- 
comb, Loomis, Young, Kirkwood, Rutherford, Clark, 
Keeler, Holden, Walker, Peirce, Watson, Tuttle, Searle, 
Ferguson, and many another. 

VII. “ What have they done in the mathematics?” 

We have made a few notable computations, and 
the work of Elias Loomis, Dr. Benjamin Peirce’s “ Lin- 
ear Associated Algebra ” and some others are important. 

In geology, paleontology, and meteorology we have 
such names as Hall, Newberry, Whitney, Dana, Whit- 
field, Frost, Marsh, Leidy, Cope, Warren, Olmsted, 
Maury, Ferrel. 

In physics, both theoretic and applied, we have a 
superb record. As Youmans has written: 


It is a matter of just national pride that the two men who first 
demonstrated the capital propositions of pure science—that lightning 
is but a case of common electricity, and that heat is but a mode of 
motion — who first converted these conjectures of fancy to facts of 
science, were not only Americans by birth and education, but men 
eminently representative of the American character — Benjamin 
Franklin and Benjamin Thompson [i. e., Count Rumford). 


In the field of spectroscopy, the greatest importance 
attaches to the work of Draper, Rowland, Langley— 
the inventor of the bolometer and the student of the 
invisible spectrum—and of Michelson, who invented 
the echelon spectroscope. 

In electricity, the names of Franklin, Joseph Henry, 
Morse, Bell, and Edison only begin the possibilities. 
As to the improvements and innovations in mechanical 
affairs of all kinds, there is not room even to begin this 
list. Our position at the head of the commercial 
world is proof enough of its revolutionary yet: prac: 
tical nature and extent. 

VIII.-XI. “ Who drinks out of American glasses, 
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or eats from American plates, or wears American 
coals or gowns, or sleeps in American blankets?” 

In all these four points Mr. Smith has caught us 
still napping. Nowadays we furnish ourselves with 
almost all our own glasses, plates, clothes, and blan- 
kets, but our exports are very small 

But we could a long tally unfold if Sydney Smith 
had only asked about the growing cotton industry; 
about silks, in which we are second only to France; 
iron and steel, from rails to locomotives and bridges; 
wheat, of which we furnish England half her supply: 
flour, of which we send her over six million sacks a 
year; axes, hand and machine tools, even cutlery; 
lamps, stoves, safes, bedsteads; agricultural machinery 
of all kinds; mining and printing machinery; paper; 
electric appliances, from the smallest devices to the 
installation of tram lines and underground railways; 
desks, chairs, carpets, canvas, leather; a large part of 
the wooden toys, scientific instruments, chemicals, 
nostrums: a good share of the cigarettes, type-writers 
and bicycles, clocks and watches, sewing-machines, 
paints, furniture of all sorts, pickles, baked beans, 
preserves, ketchup, and sundries galore. 

And to-day the commercial America, so despised in 
the days when her exports amounted only to $87,000,- 
000, as they did in 1817, has come to be called “ the 
financial centre of the world,” while her exports have 
attained the foremost place in the family of nations 
with their total in 1900 of $1,478,000,000. Throughout 
London, the word American and the thing American 
greet the wayfarer at every turn. In the journals one 
finds cartoons showing John Bull led captive by Uncle 
Sam; and reads editorials such as that in the Tele- 
graph of April 30, beginning, “ Is the British Empire to 
be bought up or bought out by American millionaires?” 

Times have changed indeed from the time when 
Sydney Smith complacently observed that the United 
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States had so much wilderness-clearing to do, that it 
might well take its literature, learning, and luxury in 
the bulk from English factories. 

““Why,” he had asked, “ should the Americans write 
books, when a six weeks’ passage brings them, in their 
own tongue, our sense, science, and genius in bales 
and hogsheads? Prairies, steamboats, grist-mills, are 
their natural objects for centuries to come.” 

We might almost reverse this and ask, “ Why should 
the English feel ill at ease, when a six days’ passage 
brings them our sense, science, and genius?” 

For the time, at least, the Rev. Sydney Smith's chief 
notoriety seems to be that he was the author of certain 
observations whose truthfulness has proved as brief 
as it was bitter. 
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HERE is at present a strong feeling among 
the friends of Columbia University as to the 
need of a building that shall minister ex- 
clusively to the wants of Columbia College, 
the historic nucleus of the whole institu- 
tion. Since the removal to Morningside, 

the old College has had no place where to lay its head, 
except a small building that had been left over from 
the Bloomingdale Asylum days... In developing. their 
new site the trustees were:forced to provide first for 
the library, and second for laboratories, for without. 
suitably installed apparatus the sciences are helpless,- 
whereas, it was argued, a competent teacher can instil 
literature and languages and mathematics into the 
undergraduate mind as well in an abandoned lunatic 
asylum as anywhere else. The College has borne 
this humiliating sidetracking of its fundamental de- 
partments for four years, but she now seems near 
to solving the problem. She has now more than 
fifty per cent. more students than there were during 
the last year at Forty-ninth Street, and at the present 
rate it will not be many years before the numbers are 
doubled. Indeed, the trustees realize that a suitable 
building for the College in the near future is an abso- 
lute administrative necessity. They have accordingly 
directed their architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead, & 
White, to prepare plans for a building at the corner 
of Broadway and 116th Street, to be known as College 
Hall, and to be erected “as soon as practicable.” As 
soon as practicable-means that at present the univer- 
sity corporation has no funds with which to build a 
College Hall. There is an impression in many minds 
that Columbia is so rich already that there is no par- 
ticular obligation upon any one to give her more money, 
but nothing could be farther from the facts. Columbia 
used to be rich in money and poor in influence, but 
the very steps which have raised her to the first rank 


‘hundred ‘thousand dollars. 
‘Columbia must have help, and she has therefore to ap- 
peal to the generosity,of the citizens of New York for 


among American universities, educationally, have, 
while making her rich in influence,+made her poor 
in ready money. The development of the Morningside 
site necessitated the borrowing of a large sum of 
money, and as was learned from the statement of 
President Low, published in January last, of this there 
still remains uncared-for the sum of $3,000,000. The 
interest on this amount calls for about $100,000 an- 
nually, so that it is no wonder that thé trustees do not 
feel justified in borrowing an additional four -or five 
While: the debt remains 


this much-needed building. a 

College Hall will’ be about the. same. size as Scher- 
merhorn, and’ will’ contain some twenty-one lecture- 
rooms, in which, if necessary, it will be possible to 
minister to the education of, not less than’ eighteen 
hundred students simultaneously. The smaller..rooms 
will contain forty seats each, and the largest two hun- 
dred and thirty. There will also be offices for the dean, 
and fifty “dens ” for profesgors and instructors. 

Apart from its educational value to Columbia, the 
proposed building will be of great significance to New 
York architecturally, for it will serve to define and 
unify the scheme of the whole group of the university 
buildings. It is an interesting fact that every essen- 
tial detail of the final plan for the Columbia buildings 
(a plan now shown pictorially for the first time on 
the double page) was carefully considered and defi- 
nitely settled before the first foundation was laid. The 
trustees had learned a valuable Jesson from other col- 
leges, where it frequently happens that a new building 
is rarely standing for more than a year or so before 
the authorities are wishing that they had put it some- 
where else, because they find that it encroaches on the 
site they would have chosen for another structure. 


The buildings which have been erected, however, 
give only an inadequate suggestion of the final scheme, 
and for this reason there may have been more or less 
premature criticism.of the architects. One objection 
has been that South Court seems so large and elaborate 
as, to. be unmeaning, even as an approach to an edifice 
so magnificent as the Library; but South Court will 
take its true and most-appropriate place in the general 
scheme when it is walled in on the west and east by 
massive. buildings like the College Hall and the hall to 
be erected-later on the Amsterdam Avenue corner. 

Another and more general criticism has been that 
there is:too’ sharp a contrast between the architecture 
of the central Library building and that of those sur- 
rounding it. College Hall, however, will serve as a con- 
necting link .between the two architectural styles. 
Like the four-lecture-halls already erected, it is to be 
constructed mainly of overburned brick, and is to be 
of the same rectangular, shape, with a flat pyramidal 
roof..-The greater proportion of Indiana limestone in 
the trimming, however, will bring it half-way in tone 
between, the red of. these buildings and the white Li- 
brary. And-it will be seen, furthermore, from the 
sketches, that the dominant notes of the architecture 
of the. Library building are to be subtly carried down 
into the surrounding buildings by the pilasters, frieze, 
and cornices of College.Hall, by the portico over the 
main entrance on the north front, and, above all, by the 
centra) group of engaged columns of the southern fa- 
cade. New York may well be proud of the Columbia 
buildings as they stand to-day, but not until her citi- 
zens have set in its place this corner-stone of the whole 
edifice, with its harmonious blending of the two main 
elements of the architectural scheme, will we be able 
to foresee intelligently the ultimate grandeur of what 
is probably destined to be the most impressive group 
of buildings on the island of Manhattan. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


OWARDS dusk a company of red - coated 

British infantry, with drummers leading, 

left the barracks opposite our inn, “ The 

Virginia Arms,” and marched away towards 

“ Governor’s Hall,” drummers beating ‘* The 

Huron.” A crowd of men and boys trailed 

along on either flank of the column, drawn by curiosity 

to catch a glimpse of Logan, “The White Man’s 

Friend,” who was to ask justice this night of the most 

noble Governor of Virginia, the great Earl of Dun- 
more. 

When the distant batter of the drums, echo and beat, 
had died away down the dark vista of the King’s 
Road, I left my window in “ The Virginia Arms” and 
descended the stairway into the street below, where 
Jack Mount and the Weasel ruffled it bravely and 
swaggered to and fro, awaiting my coming. 

Mulled wine and sundry cups of cider, mixed rashly 
with long libations of James Rolfe’s humming ale, 
had set their heads and tongues a-buzzing. They were 
glorious in their dingy buckskins, coon-skin caps 
cocked over their left ears, thumbs hooked jauntily 
under their armpits. They now occupied the middle 
of the street and patrolled it gayly, singing and shout- 
ing and interrupting traffic, returning a jest for a gibe, 
a laugh for a smile, or a terrible threat for any way- 
farer who dared complain of being hustled or trodden 
on. 

Men instinctively accorded them the room they seem- 


ed to desire; women understood them better, and took 
right of way,smiling the reproof, which always brought 


the swaggerers up, cat-tails sweeping the street in ex- 
travagant salute. For there appeared in those two 
graceless bibbers of wines that gravity and politeness 
of intoxication which so grotesquely parodies the dig- 
nity of gallantry, and with which it is almost hopeless 
for sober people to contend. 

However, 1 spoke to them so cuttingly that they 
relapsed into injured silence, and ambled along on 
either side of me without serious offence to passing 
citizens. 

We soon found ourselves in a crowd, the current of 
which swept down the King’s Road towards the fort- 
ress; and we followed in the wake, while past us rode 
companies of officers, gentlemen, and som*.imes squads 
of the Governor’s horse, those same ~.y, flame-colored 
Virginians whom I had so admir_d at Johnstown a 
month ago. 

Coaches passed us, too, rolli.g towards the fortress, 
and through the glass windows we caught glimpses of 
ladies in cloaks of swan’s-down, with their plumes and 
jewels shining in the rays of the coach lamps. Gilded 
Sedan chairs began to. appear, gayer and more painted 
and polished than our ehairs in Johnstown, and the 
bearers often in handsome liveries, with a major-domo 
leading the way, and footmen to heel, and my lady 
peeping out af us shabby foot-farers plodding along 
in the street beside her. 

Cresap’s men were plentiful among the crowd, some 
of them sullen and muttering, others loud in their 
demands for Cresap’s release, threatening trouble for 
those who had jailed their leader, and careless who 
heard them. There were a few forest-runners dressed 
as we were, numbers of riflemen in green capes and 
gray wool shirts, and rangers in brown and yellow 
deer-skins, with thrums dyed scarlet or purple. 

A short, thick-set fellow, wearing a baldrick fringed 
with scalps, was pointed out by people as one of 
Boone’s and Harrod’s dare-devils; and truly he looked 
his part, though the scalp-belt pleased me not. 

I heard him boasting that the trophies were Wyan- 
dotte scalps, which news, if true, meant one more 
ally for the Cayuga and one more enemy for the colo- 
nies when the breach with England came. It sickened 
me to hear the great fool boast. 

The bulk of the throng, however, was made up of 
sober peaceful citizens, men of -the quiet’ classes, in 
homespun and snuffy hats, guiltless of the silver 
buckle on knee or shoe, silent, reserved, thoughtful 
men of moderate gesture and earnest eyes, whose rare 
voices disturbed no one and whose inoffensive conduct 
rebuked the rufflers as no words could do. 

Jack Mount, who at first appeared inclined to play 
the rdle of a marching orator and distribute morsels 
of his wit and learning to all who would pay him the 
fee of their attention, subsided of his own accord 
among the quiet company wherein we now found our- 
selves, and contented himself and the Weasel with a 
series of prodigious yawns, at which they both never 
seemed to tire of laughing. . 

They also sang, in a subdued chorus: 


**Quak’ress, Quak’ress, whither away? 
Pray thee stay thee, Quak'ress gray. 
I thy Quaker fain would be, 
Yet dare not swar I care for thee!” 


However, the few Quakers in the throng took no 
offence, and I presently nudged my mannerless com- 
rades into a snickering silence. 

The people ahead of us had now stopped, and looking 
ever their heads, I saw the dark shape of “ Govern- 
or’s Hall,” partly illuminated by two great lanthorns 
set in iron sockets flanking the portal. Shining in the 
feeble light, moved the bayonets of the guards above 
the darkly massed crowd, while coach after coach roll- 
ed up and chair after chair deposited its burden of be- 


jewelled beauty at the gateway. And all these peo- 
ple, all these dainty dames and gallants, had come to 
see the famous Logan—to hear the great Cayuga ora- 
tor, ‘“ The Friend of the White Man,” ask why his lit- 
tle children had been slain by the white men, whose 
faithful friend he had been so long. Truly, there 
might be here something newer than the stale play at 
the Theatre Royal. It was not every day that my lady 
might hear and see an old man asking why his children 
had been murdered. 

The crowd in front of us was compact, yet when 
Mount set his broad chest against it, the people hastily 
made a lane for him. The Weasel and I followed our 
big companion, elbowing our way to the portal, where 
Mr. Patrick Henry awaited us, and passed us through 
the sentries and guards and pompous big - bellied 
tipstaves, who turned up their vinous noses at the 
three shabby men from the forest. 

Candle-light softened the bare walls and benches; 
eandle-light set silks and jewels in a blaze where the 
ladies, banked up like beds of rustling roses, choked 
the wooden balcony above our heads, murmuring, 
whispering, fluttering fans and scarfs, till the per- 
fumed breeze from their stirrings fanned my cheeks. 
And more of them were arriving every moment; the 
wooden stairway leading to the gallery was ablaze with 
starred sashes and petticoats, and twinkling satin 
shone, with now and then the sparkle of a hilt, as some 
scented gallant ascended with his fluttering and gor- 
geous convoy. 

The scarlet coats of colonial and British officers 
spotted the galleries; here and there a silver gorget 
caught the light, blinding the eyes with brilliancy, 
only to turn_and sink to cinder as the wearer moved. 

I looked for Silver Heels, but, from the floor below, 
all faces were vague and delicate as massed blossoms 
in a garden, and eyes sparkled as faintly as dew? on 
velvet petals all unfolded. 

At the end of the hall two carpeted steps led to a 
stone platform hung with a flag and the arms of Vir- 
ginia. This was the Governor’s. audience-seat; the 
gilded chair in the centre was for him; the tables that 
flanked it for his secretaries. 

For envoys, deputies, and for all plaintiffs, red 
benches faced the platform; behind these stretched 
rank on rank of plain, unpainted seats for the pub- 
lic, or as much of it as the soldiers and tipstaves 
thought proper to admit. 

“Why should not the public enter freely a public 
place?” I asked of Patrick Henry. 

“They will, one day,” he said, with his grave smile. 

* Drums beating,” added Mount, loudly, but wither- 
ed at once under the sharp stare of displeasure with 
which Mr. Henry favored him. 

We now took seats on the last of the red benches, 
which stood near the centre of the hall, and in one 
corner of which [ perceived Logan sitting bolt-upright, 
eyes fixed on space, brooding, unconscious of the 
thronged beauty in the galleries above him or of the 
restless public now pouring into the hall behind his 
back. 

Mr. Henry took his seat beside the stricken chief; 
next followed Jack Mount, lumbering to his place; 
and I heard a stir pass-around the gallery, with whis- 
pers of wonder and admiration for the giant, follow- 
ed by a titter as the little Weasel trotted to his seat 
next to Mount. I sat down beside the Weasel, closing 
the row on our bench, and turned around to watch the 
people filling up the hall behind me. They were 
serious, sober-eyed people, and, unlike the gay world 
in the galleries, had apparently not come to seek 
amusement in the clothes of three shabby rangers 
or in the dumb grief of a savage. 

“T can see Paul Cloud and Timothy Boyd sitting 
together, and our host of ‘ The Virginia Arms,’ Rolfe,” 
I said, leaning to search the audience. Then I caught 
a glimpse of a face I knew better—the scarred, patch- 
ed-up visage of the man whom I had made to taste 
his own hatchet. Startled, and realizing for the first 
time the proximity of Walter Butler, I hunted the 
hall for him with hopeful eyes, for I meant to*seek 
him and kill him without ceremony when the first 
chance came. I could not find him, however; but in 
a corner near the-door, whispering together and peep- 
ing about, I discovered his other two creatures, Wrax- 
all, the Johnstown barber, and Toby Tice, the treacher- 
ous tenant of Sir William. Where the cubs were the 
old wolf was not far away, that was certain. But 
search as I might I could find nothing but the wolf’s 
stale trail. 

One circumstance impressed me: behind Wraxall 
and Tice sat Saul Shemuel, hands folded on his stom- 
ach, apparently dozing while waiting for the spectacle 
to begin. But he was not asleep, for now and again, 
between his lids, I caught a sparkle of open eyes, 
and I knew that his large, soft ears were listening 
hard. : 

While I was still watching Shemuel, the Weasel 
nudged me, and I turned to see the platform before 
me alive with gentlemen, moving about and chatting, 
seating themselves in groups, while behind them half 
a dozen British officers in full uniform lounged or 
stared curiously up at the packed balconies. 

Some of the gentlemen on the platform exchanged 
salutes with ladies in the balconies, some smiled or 
waved their hands to friends. But that soon ceased, 
and the commotion on the platform was stilled as a 
gorgeous tipstaff advanced, banging his great stave 
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on the stones and announcing the coming of his Lord- 
ship the Ear] of Dunmore, Royal Governor of his Ma- 
jesty’s colony of Virginia. God save the King! 

Swish! swish! went the silken petticoats as the 
gallery rose; the people on the floor rese too, with 
clatter and shuffle and scrape of benches shoved over 
the stones. 

Ah! there he was!—painted cheeks, pale eyes, smirk, 
laces, bird-claws, and all—with a splendid order blazing 
on his fiame-colored sash, and his fleshless legs mincing 
towards the gilded chair under the canopy which bore 
the arms of Virginia and the British flag. 

Before he was pleased to seat himself, he peered 
up into the balcony and kissed his finger-tips; and I, 
following his eyes by instinct, saw Silver Heels sitting 
in the candle-flare, scarlet and silent, with her sad 
eyes fixed, not on my Lord Dunmore, but on me. 

Before I met her eyes I had been sullenly frighten- 
ed, dreading to speak aloud in such a company, scarce- 
ly hoping to find my tongue when the time came to 
voice my demands so that the whole town could hear. 
Now, with her deep, steady eyes meeting mine, fear 
fell from me like a cloak, and the blood began to 
race through every limb, and my heart beat “To 
arms!” so fearlessly and so gayly that I smiled up 
at her; and she smiled at me in turn. 

Again the Weasel began twitching at my sleeve, and 
I bent beside him, listening and watching the gentle- 
men on the platform. 

“That’s John Gibson, Dunmore’s secretary — the 
man in black on the Governor’s left! That loud, bust- 
ling fellow on his right is Doctor Conndlly, Dunmore’s 
deputy for Indian affairs. He arrested Cresap to clear 
his own skirts of blame for the war. Behind him 
sits Connolly’s agent, Captain Murdy. Murdy’s agent 
was Greathouse. You see the links in the chain?” 

“ Perfectly,” I replied, calmly; ‘‘and I mean to 


shatter them if my voice is not scared out of my 


body.” 

“Scourge me that ramshackle Dunmore!” whisper- 
ed Mount, thickly, leaning across the Weasel. “Give 
him hell-fire and a—hic!—black eye—” 

Mr. Henry jerked the giant’s arm, and he relapsed 
into a wise silence, nodding his thanks as though Mr. 
Henry had imparted to him an acceptable secret in- 
stead of a reproof. 

We were near enough to the platform to hear the 
Governor chattering with Gibson and Doctor Connolly, 
and sniffing his snuff as he peeped about with his 
lack-lustre eyes. 

* Que Dieu me damne!” he said, spitefully. “ But 
you have a mauvais quart d’heure ahead, Connolly! 
—curse me if you have not! Faith, I wash my hands 
of you, and you had best make your sulky savage 
yonder some good excuse for the war.” 

Connolly’s deep voice replied evasively, but Dun- 
more clipped him short: 

“Oh no! Oh no! The people won’t have that, 
Connolly!—skewer me if they will! Body o’ Judas! 
Connolly, you can’t make them believe Cresap started 
this war.” 

Connolly -whispered something. 

“Eh? What? I say I wash my hands o’ ye! 
Didn’t you hear me say I washed my hands? And 
mind you clear me when you answer your filthy sav- 
age. I’ll none of it—d’ye hear?” 

Connolly flushed darkly and leaned back. Gibson 
appeared nervous and dispirited, but Captain Murdy 
smiled cheerfully on everybody and took snuff with 
a zest. 

“ And, Connolly,” observed Dunmore, settling him- 
self in his gilded chair, “ you had best announce the 
restoration to rank and command of Cresap. Ged!— 
that ought to put the clodhoppers yonder in good 
humor, to keep them from snivelling while your dirty 
savage speaks.” 

Presently Connolly arose, and making a motion for 
silence, briefly announced the restoration of Cresap 
to command. There was no sound, no demonstration. 
Those in the balconies cared nothing for Cresap; those 
on the floor cared too much to compromise him with 
applause. I heard Dunmore complaining to Gibson 
that the first part of Connolly’s programme had 
fallen flat, and that he (Dunmore) wanted to know 
what. Gibson thought of refusing Logan the right of 
speech. ; 

Gibson nervously shook his head, and signalled to 
the interpreter, a grizzled sergeant of the Virginia 
militia, to take his station; and when the interpreter 
advanced, announcing in English and in the Cayuga 
language that the Governor of Virginia welcomed his 
brother, Logan, chief of the Cayugas, warrior of the 
clan of the Wolf, and “The White Man’s Friend,” I 
saw Patrick Henry touch Logan on the shoulder. 

Slowly the Indian looked up, then rose like a spectre 
from his sombre blanket and fixed his sad eyes on 
Dunmore. 2 

There was a faint movement, a rustle from the 
throng on floor and gallery, then dead silence, as from 
the old warrior’s throat burst the first hollow, heart- 
sick word: 

“ Brother !” 

Oh, the grim sadness of that word!—the mockery of 
its bitterness!—the desolate irony of despair ringing 
through it! Brother! That single word cursed the 
silence with an accusation so merciless that I saw Con- 
nolly’s heavy visage grow purple, and Gibson turn 
his eyes away. Only my Lord Dunmore sat immov- 

















able, with the shadow of a sneer freezing on his paint- 

ed face. 

Logan slowly raised his arm: 

“Through that thick night which darkens the his- 
tory of our subjugation, through all the degradation 
and reproach which have been heaped upon us, there 
runs one thread of light revealing our former great- 
ness, pleading the causes of our decay, illuminating 
the pit of our downfall, promising that our dead shall 
live again! Not in the endless darkness whither priests 
and men consign us is that thread of light to be lost; 
but from the shadowy past it shall break out in brill- 
iancy, redeeming a people’s downfall, and wringing 
from you, our subjugators, the greeting—Brothers! 

“ Fathers: For Logan, that light comes too late. 
Death darkens my lodge; my door is closed to sun and 
moon and stars. Death darkens my lodge. All within 
lie dead. Logan is alone. He, too, is blind and sight- 
less; like the quiet dead his ears are stopped—he hears 
not; nor can he see darkness or light. 

“ Vor Logan, light or darkness comes too late.” 

The old man paused; the si- 
lence was dreadful. 

Suddenly he turned and 
looked straight at Dunmore. 

“T appeal to any white man 
if he ever entered Logan’s 
lodge hungry and he gave him 
not meat; if he ever came cold 
and naked and he clothed him 
not?” 

The visage of the Earl of 
Dunmore seemed to be growing 
smaller and more corpselike. 
Not a feature on his ghastly 
mask moved, yet the face was 
dwindling. 

Logan’s voice grew gentler. 

* Such was my love,” he said, 
slowly. “Such was my great 
love for the white men! My 
brothers pointed at me as they 
passed, and said, ‘He is the 
friend of white men.’ And 1 
had even thought to live with 
you, but for the injuries of my 
brothers, the white men. 

“ Unprovoked, in cold blood, 
they have slain my kin—all! 
—all!—not sparing woman or 
child. There runs not a drop 
of my blood in the veins of any 
living creature! 

“ Hearken, brothers! I have 
withstood the storms of many 
winters. Leaves and branches 
have been stripped from me. 
My eyes are dim, my limbs tot- 
ter. I must soon fall. I, who 
could make the dry leaf turn 
green again; I, who could take 
the rattlesnake in my palm; I, 
who had communion with the 
dead, dreaming and waking—I 
am powerless. The wind blows 
hard! The old tree trembles! 
Its branches are gone! Its sap 
is frozen. It bends! It falls! 
Peace! Peace! 

“Who is there to mourn for 
Logan? Not one!” 

The old man bent his with- 
ered head and covered his face 
with his blanket. Through the 
frightful stillness the painful 
breathing of the people swept 
like a smothered cry; women in 
the balcony were _ sobbing; 
somewhere a child wept uncom- 
forted. 

Patrick Henry leaned across 
to me; his eyes were dim, his 
voice choked in his throat. 

“The great orator!” he 
whispered. Oh, the great man! 
—greatest of all! The last 
word has been said for Logan! 
“T shall not speak, Mr. Cardi- 
gan—it were sacrilege—now.” 

He rose and laid one arm 
about the motionless chief, 
then very gently he drew him 
out into the aisle. There was 
not a sound in the hall as they 
passed slowly out together, 
those great men who had both 
struck to the hilt for the honor of their kindred and of 
their native land. 


Now, when at last he had disappeared, a living 
spectre of reproach, which the guilt of men had raised 
to confound the lords of the New World, those gathered 
there to listen breathed again, and hastened to forget 
that glimpse which they had caught of the raw heart 
of all tragedy—man’s inhumanity to man. 

Dunmore came slowly from his trance, mechanically 
preening his silken plumage and ruffling like a meagre 
bird; Connolly rose from his seat and shook himself, 
and finding nothing better to do, went about the plat- 
form, snuffing the candles—a duty pertaining to ser- 
vants, but which he was doubtless thankful to perform 
—as it brought his back to the spectators and gave his 
heavy burning face a respite from the pillory of eyes. 
Gibson leaned heavily on his writing-table, wan, loose- 
jawed, and vacant -eyed. As for Captain Murdy, he 
sat serenely in his chair. shapely legs crossed, ex- 
amining the lid of his snuff-box. 

Above us in the galleries some people had risen and 
were about to leave. The rustle of silks and satins 
seemed to break the heavy quiet; people breathed deep- 
ly, shifted in their seats, and turned around. Some 
stood up to go; chairs and benches grated on the 
- stones; shoes shuffled and tapped sharply. | : 

I had already determined to defer my interview 
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with Lord Dunmore, because, after the great chief's 
speech, my poor words must fall stale on ears attuned 
to the majestic music of a mighty soul. So, -in the 
stir and noise around us, I rose and touched Jack 
Mount, motioning him to follow. But before he could 
find his feet and summon his wits to set them in mo- 
tion, and ere I myself had edged half-way to the aisle, 
I heard Doctor Connolly speaking in that loud, hec- 
toring tone, and I caught the name of Sir William 
Johnson shouted from the platform. 

“If the messenger from Johnstown be present,” con- 
tinued Doctor Connolly, “ let him be assured of a warm 
welcome from his Lordship, the Earl of Dunmore, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia.” 

So the infatuated Dunmore, grasping at a straw to 
dam the current of public sentiment, thought to fill 
empty minds with the news of his betrothal, trusting 
that as all the world loves a lover, this same planet 
might find an opportunity to take him to its senti- 
mental bosom. 

His purpose was plain to me and perfectly loath- 





“*Greathouse,” whispered Mount 


some; and as I stood there, watching him, I could 
see the rouge crack when he simpered. But I would 
not speak now. 

Presently, looking around, I found that all those 
who had risen had again seated themselves, and that I, 
fascinated by the repulsive visage of Dunmore, stood 
there all alone. 

My first impulse was to sit down hastily; my next to 
keep my feet, for it was too late to seek cover now, and 
Connolly was smiling at me, and Gibson nodded like a 
dazed mandarin. Dunmore, too, was peering at me 
and tapping his snuff-box complacently, and the sight 
of him brought the blood to my head and opened my 
mouth. But no sound issued. A woman in the gallery 
laughed outright. 

“Are you not a messenger from Sir William John- 
son?” prompted Connolly, with his domineering smile 
of patronage. 

“Yes, Doctor Connolly,” I replied, slowly. As I 
spoke, fright vanished. : 

There was a pause. Dunmore tapped on his box, and 
moistened his slitted mouth with a tongue which look- 
ed perfectly blue to me, and he fell a-smirking and 
bridling, with sly, rheumy glances at the gallery. 

“Lord Dunmore,” I said, steadily, “ ere I inform you 
why I am here, you shall know me better than you 
think you do. 

“Tam not here to tell you of that chain which links 
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the Governor of Virginia with the corpse of Logan's 
youngest child!—nor to count the links of that chain 
backward, from Greathouse to Murdy, to Gibson, to 
Connolly, to—” 

“Stop!” burst out Connolly, springing to his feet. 
“Who are you? What are you? How dare you ad- 
dress such language to the Earl of Dunmore?” 

Astonished, furious, eyes injected with blood, he 
stood shaking his mottled red fists at me; Dunmore sat 
in a heap, horrified, with the simper on his face stamp- 
ed into a grin of terror. The interruption stirred up 
my blood to the boiling; I clutched the back of the 
bench in front of me, and fixed my eyes on Connolly. 

“IT do not reply to servants,” I said; “my business 
here is not with Lord Dunmore’s lackeys. If the Earl 
of Dunmore knows not my name and title, he shall 
know it now! I am Michael Cardigan, cornet in the 
Border Horse, and deputy of Sir William Johnson, 
Baronet, his Majesty’s Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs for North America! 

“Who dares deny me right of speech?” 

Dunmore lay in his chair, a 
shrunken mass of lace and rib- 
bon; Connolly appeared para- 
lyzed; Gibson stared at me 
over his table. 

“Tam not here,” I said, cool- 
ly, “to ask your Lordship why 
this war, falsely called Cre 
sap’s war, should be known to 
honest men as ‘ Dunmore’s 
war.’ Nor do I come to ask 
you why England should seek 
the savage allies of the Six 
Nations, which this war, so 
cunningly devised, has given 
her—” 

“Treason! Treason!” bawl- 
ed a voice behind me. It was 
Wraxall; I recognized his 
whine. 

“ But,” I resumed, pointing 
my finger straight at the 
staring Governor, “I am here 
to demand an account of your 
stewardship! Where are those 
Cayugas whom you have sworn 
to protect from the greed of 
white men? Where are they? 
Answer, sir! Where are Sir 
William Johnson’s wards of the 
Long House? Where are the 
Shawnees, the Wyandottes, 
the Lenape, the Senecas, who 
keep the western portals of the 


Long House? Answer, sir! 
for this is my mission from 
Sir William Johnson. An- 


swer! lest the King say to him, 
‘O thou’ unfaithful — stew- 
ard!’ ” 

Hubbub and outery and tu- 
mult rose around me. Dun- 
more was getting on his feet; 
Connolly flew to his aid, but 
the Governor snarled at him 
and pushed him, and _ went 
shambling out of the door be- 
hind the platform, while, in 
the hall, the uproar swelled 
into an angry shout: “ Shame 
on Dunmore! God save Vir- 
ginia!” 

An officer in the gallery lean- 
ed over the edge, waving his 
gold-laced hat. 

“God save the King!” he 
roared, and many answered, 
“God save the King!” but 
that shout was drowned by a 
thundering outburst of cheers: 
“God save our country! Hur- 
rah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

“Three cheers for Boston!” 
bawled Jack Mount, jumping 
up on his bench; and the roll- 
ing cheers echoed from balcony 
to pavement, till the throng 
went wild and even the sober 
Quakers flung up their broad- 
brimmed hats. In the gallery 
ladies were cheering, waving 
scarfs and mantles; the Brit- 
ish soldiers at the door looked 
in at the astounding scene, 
some with sheepish grins, some 
gaping, some scowling under their mitred head- 
gear. 

Mount had caught me up in his arms and was shoul- 
dering his way towards the door, yelping like a Mo- 
hawk at a corn feast; and presently others crowded 
around, patting my legs and cheering, bearing me on- 
ward and out and past the sentinels, where, for a mo- 
ment, I thought soldiers and people would come to blows. 

But Mount waved his cap and shouted an ear-split- 
ting watchword: “The ladies! Honor the ladies!” 
and the crowd fell back as the excited dames and 
maidens from the balcony issued in silken procession 
from the hall, filing between the soldiers and the 
crowd, to enter coaches and chairs and disappear into 
the depths of the starlight. 

I could not find Silver Heels, and presently I gave 
up that hope, for the throng, hustled by the soldiers, 
began shoving and scuffling and pressing, now forward, 
now backward, until the breath was near squeezed 
from my body, and I made out to slip back with Mount 
and Renard to the open air. 

Mount was enthusiastic. “Look sharp!” he said, 
eagerly. “There will be heads to break anon. Ha! 
See them running yonder! Hark! Do you not hear 
that, Cade? Clink—whack! Bayonet against cudgel! 
They’re at it, lad! Come on! Come on! Give it to 
the damned Tories!” 

The next instant we were enveloped in the crowd, 
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buffeted, pushed, trodden, hurled about like shuttle- 
cocks, yet ever retreating before the line of gun-stocks 
which rose and fell along the outer edge of the mob. 

The fight was desperate and silent, save for the 
whipping swish of ramrods whistling, the dull shocks 
ot blows, or the ringing crack of a cudgel on some luck- 
less pate. Under foot our moccasins moved and tram- 
pled among fallen hats and wigs, and sometimes we 
stumbled over an insensible form, victim of gun-stock 
or club or a buffet from some swinging fist. 

Once, forced to the front where the soldiers were 
jabbing and lashing the mob with gun-butt, ramrod, 
and leather belt, a drummer-boy ran at me and fell 
to thumping me with his drum, while a soldier cuffed 
my ears till I reeled. Astonished and enraged by such 
scurvy treatment, I made out to wrest the drum from 
the boy and jam it violently upon the head of the 
soldier, so that his head and mitre-cap stuck out 
through the bursted parchment. 

A roar of laughter greeted the unfortunate man, who 
backed away, distracted, clawing at the drum like a 
cat with its head in a bag. Then the battle was re- 
newed with fury afresh. <A citizen wrested a firelock 
from a soldier, drove the butt into the pit of his 
stomach, and struck out sturdily in all directions, 
shouting, ‘“ Long live our country!” Another knocked 
a soldier senseless and tore off his white leggings for 
trophies—an operation that savored of barbarism. 

“Sealp their legs! Skin ’em!” bawled the man, 
waving the leggings in triumph; and I saw he was 
that same ranger of Boone and Harrod who wore a 
baldrick of Wyandotte scalps. 

It began to go hard with the King’s soldiers, but 
they stuck to the mob like bull-dogs, giving blow for 
blow so stanchly and so heartily that my blood tingled 
with pleasure and pride, and I called out to Jack 
Mount: “Look at them, Jack! What very gluttons 
for punishment! Nobody but British could stand up 
to us like that!” 

A crack on the sconce from a belt transformed my 
admiration into fury, and I drove my right fist into 
the eye of one of these same British soldiers, and fol- 
lowed it with a swinging blow which sent him spin- 
ning, receiving at the same moment such a jolt in 
the body that I, too, went sprawling and gasping about 
until Mount pulled me out of the crush. 

When I had found my breath again, and had master- 
ed that sick faintness which comes from a blow in 
the stomach, I prepared to return to the fray, which 
had now taken on a more sinister aspect. Bayonets 
had already been used, not as clubs, but as daggers; 
a man was leaning against a tree near me, bleeding 
from a wound in the neck, and another reeled past, 
tugging at a bayonet which had transfixed his shoul- 
der. But the end came suddenly now; horsemen were 
galloping up behind the jaded soldiers. I saw Shemuel 
dart out of the swaying throng and take to his heels, 
not even stopping to gather up hats, handkerchiefs, 
and wigs, of which the sack on his back was full to 
the top. 

When Shemuel left a stricken field it was time for 
others to think of flight; this I perceived at once 
when the ‘Weasel came scurrying past and called out 
to me. Mount followed, lumbering on at full speed; 
the throng melted and scattered in every direction, 
and I with them. Trust me, there was fine running 
done that night in Pittsburg streets, and many a 
tall fellow worked his legs as legs are seldom worked, 
for the gentlemen of the Governor’s horse-guards were 
riding us hard, and we legged it for cover, each fox 


to his own spinny, each rabbit to the first unstopped 
earth. Tally-ho! Stole away! Faith, it was merry 


hunting that night in Pittsburg town, with the towns- 
people at every window and the town-watch bawling 
at our heels, and the gentlemen riders pelting down 
the King’s Road till those who could double back 
doubled, and walked panting to cover, with as innocent 
mien as they could muster. 

Mount, Renard, Shemuel, and I had crossed the 
Boundary at respectable speed, and were now headed 
for the dirty alley which conducted to the rear door 
of Shemuel’s den, “The Bear and Cubs.” We were 
about to enter this lane, no longer fearing pursuit— 
and I remember that Mount was laughing, poking the 
Weasel in his short-ribs—when, without warning, five 
men rushed at us in a body, overturning us all save 
Jack Mount. The next moment we were locked in a 
struggle; there was not a cry, not an oath, not a sound 
but the strained gasp and heavy breathing, at first; 
but presently a piercing yell echoed through the alley, 
and Shemuel ran squattering into the inn. He had 
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stuck a handful of needles into his assailant’s leg, and 
the man bounded madly about, while the alley re- 
echoed with his howls of dismay. 

As for me, I found myself clutched by that villain 
Wraxall, and I would have shouted with joy had he 
not held me by the windpipe until I was nigh past 
all shouting. The creature was powerful; he held me 
while Toby Tice tried to tie my wrists; but the Weasel 
fell upon them both and kicked them so heartily that 
they left me and took to their heels perdu. 

And now came the host of “ The Bear and Cubs,” 
lanthorn in one hand, a meat-knife in the other, and 
after him a tap-boy, a hostler, a frowzy maid, and 
finally Shemuel, white with fear. But re-enforcements 
had arrived too late—too late to help us take the im- 








I made out to accomplish my three Letters 


pudent band, which had fled—too late to bring to life 
that dark mass lying at the foot of the wall in the 
filth of the alley. 

Mount seized the lanthorn and lowered it beside the 
shape on the ground. q 

“His neck is broken,” he said, briefly. 
quarry, he ought to know. 

One by one we took the lanthorn and looked in turn 
on the dead. 

“ Greathouse,” whispered Mount, moving the body 
with his foot. 

“ Greathouse, eh?” grumbled the host of “ The Bear 
and Cubs.” “Well, he can’t lie here, behind my 
house.” And he caught him by the heels and dragged 
him to a black spot under a rotten shed. There was 
a cistern there. I moved away, feeling strangely faint. 
Mount linked his arm in mine. 

Presently there sounded a dull noise under the 
ground, a shock and thick splashing. 

“Greathouse, eh?” muttered the shaggy innkeeper, 
winking at us. “ Well, Greathouse is in a small house 
behind a pot-house now, and the devil, no doubt, will 
see that he lands in a hot-house!” 

Mount shrugged his shoulders and turned away in- 
differently. He had done his part; he had no slur for 
the dead. The Weasel and I followed, and together 
we traversed the market square unmolested, and head- 
ed for “The Virginia Arms,” discussing the utterly 
unprovoked attack on us by Butler’s band. 

There had been five of them; I had recognized Wrax- 
all and Tice, the Weasel identified Murdy, Shemuel 


It was his 


had thrust half his stock of needles into one fellow’s 





leg, whom I knew to be the man who had supped on 
his own hatchet, and Mount had sternly accounted for 
his assailant. 

“So Greathouse is dead,” muttered the Weasel. 

“One thing is clear: they were after you,” observed 
Mount, turning to me. 

“It is strange,” I said, “ that Butler was not there. 
He must know what it means for him unless he can 
strike me from behind, because I shall never miss him 
face to face.” 

I spoke not in boast, nor in angry heat; I meant 
what I said, and devoutly believed that nothing on 
earth could shield such a man from the man he had so 
foully misused. 

Coming into Pitt Street, we found all empty and 
dark save for the lanthorn hanging on its pole from 
every seventh house, and a lone watchman who lifted 
his light to scan us, but durst not question or stop us, 
though we bore marks enough of the fray to satisfy 
any friendly jury of our guilt. 

“T went this noon to a tailor-woman on the Buck- 
eye Road and did command me new deer-skins,” said 
Mount. “I will borrow their cost of you,” he added, 
naively. , 

We were already at “ The Virginia Arms,” and I took 
him by the elbow and drew him firmly past the tap- 
room. 

“ Are we not to sniff 2 posset?” he demanded, in in- 
jured surprise. But he surrendered without a scene, 
for the late fighting had cleared his head of alcohol, 
and we mounted to my chamber, bidding a servant to 
fetch inkhorn, wax, sand, quill. and three sheets of 
good, clean paper. 

When I had lighted my candle, and the materials 
for writing had been brought, I sat down on the bed 
and drew the table up before me. 

“What are we to do while you write?” asked Mount, 
sulkily. 

“Keep out o’ mischief and the tap-room,” said I, 
mending the quill with my hunting-knife. 

They stood around rather blankly for a spell while 
I was composing the first letter, but presently I noticed 
they had squatted on the floor and were playing at 
jackstraws with pine splinters from the boards. 

My three letters cost me great labor; writing and 
composition do ever rack me, mind and body, for 
I know that I spell not as others spell, nor write as I 
ought to write in the Boston style; and, moreover, 
those little dots which warn the wise reader that a 
phrase is ended mean little to me; so I pepper my 
sheet well with them and trust to God that they fall 
not on barren soil. 

Thus armed with my quill, and doubly armed in the 
innocence of my ignorance, I made out to accomplish 
my three letters. The first was this: 


Sir William Johnson, Bart. 

HONOURED AND BELOVED S1r,-—My mission I have dis- 
charged and It hath come to naut. i return to johnson- 
hall Tomorrow, setting out with Felicity. i, will explane 
all. War is brocken out, ye Senecas, Lenape, Wyandot, 
and Showanese dugg up ye -hatchett Cresap is fled ye fort 
and camp burnt Logans famly foully murderd with my 
duties and respects to Ant Molly and my duties and re- 
spectful, affections for you. I have the honnour to sub- 
scribe myself your dutyfull deputy and kinsman 

MICHAEL CARDIGAN, 
Cornet, Border Horse. 


My second letter-read thus: 


My deer Kinswoman Mistress Warren, 

DEER CozzEN,—I write to say that I write to acquaint 
you that it Is my determination to set out for johnsonhall 
tomorrow morning therefore Pray be prepared to accom- 
panie me with Black Betty and Your boxes i will command 
a post-chaise, escort, and horses for such is my right as 
deputy of Sir William. if I ketch enny fools who seek to 
mate you I will harm them. i will find a suitable husband 
for you never fear cozzen i sign myself your affectnate 
cozzen MICHAEL CARDIGAN, 

Cornet, Border Horse. 


My third letter was brief: 


To the Hon: the Earl of Dunmore, 
Royal Governor of Virginia, etc. 
My Lorp,—My kinswoman Misstress Felicity Warren 
is my betrothed and She will leave Pitt tomorrow with me 
and under the escort which it is my right to demand and 
your lordship’s dutie to furnish, with post-chaise, forage, 
and provisions. [scort and conveyance should be at The 
Virginia Arms by noon. 
I have, sir, the honour 
to subscribe myself y'r 
ob’t servant 
MICHAEL CARDIGAN 
Special deputy of Sir Wm. Johnson, Bart., 
and cornet in the Royal American Legion 
of Border Horse. 


To be Continued. 





The Streams of Suffolk. By E. Frank Lintaber 





O! men of Suffolk brave! arise! 
Protect your sons and daughters; 
For Gotham like an octopus 
Is reaching for your waters! 
From Nissequag to Aquebogue, 
Ronkonkoma and Sagg, 
Matinecock and Shinnecock 
And distant Copiag, 
From Ketchaboneck to Peconic, 
Mastic and Patchogue, 
From Arshamoque unto Commac, 
Crooked Hill and Quogue,— 
Arises a wail on the wintry gale 
That makes the strongest spirit quail. 


From Unchahogue to Poxabogue 
And the shores of Mecox. Bay, 
From Poosepatuck to Mattituck 
They’re aching for the fray! 
From Babylon and Nineveh 
To the spires of Scuttle Hole, 
The natives cry with flashing eye 
And murder in their soul: 
‘We'll fight you, proud Metropolis! 
Till victory or death, 
Upholding Suffolk’s liberties 
Until our dying breath; 
Go woo the distant Ramapoo— 
We have no ponds to spare for you!” 


We love our every lake and stream 
From Islip to Montauk: . 

O! give us back our Orowac 
And sweet Quinnotowauk! 

Disturb not Occobomock’s shades 
Nor Wingatthapagh’s nooks,— 

There’s death in the Konghonganock 
And Pawquacumsuck brooks! 

There’s microbes in the Mispatuck, 
And germs in the Awixa! 

There’s serpents in the Secatogue! 
Would you seek life’s elixir? 

Go drain the Adirondack streams, 

And leave us to our peaceful dreams! 
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UNE floated in the other day on the May floods, 
and the Commencement season is now on. 
The Supreme Court has adjourned, the Boer 
war is about as usual, the effects of the panic 
have passed, and there seems no reason why 
for a fortnight to come the colleges should not 
succeed in engrossing a fair share of the world’s at- 
tention. Williams has a new president to choose, and 
there is talk of Mr. Mabie, of the Outlook, as a pos- 
sible successor of Dr. Carter. The demand for Mr. 
Mabie nowadays seems out of all proportion to the sup- 
ply, a condition at which no one who knows him can 
be surprised. Johns Hopkins has found a successor to 
President Gilman in Professor Remsen, who has served 
her, since her foundation, twenty-five years ago, as Pro- 


fessor of Chemistry. Dr. Remsen is a learned man, who 
was born in New York in 1846, took degrees at the 


University of New York, the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and the University of Gdt- 
tingen. He is a LL.D. of Columbia and Princeton. 

Professor Munsterberg, of Harvard, lately lamented, 
in a magazine article, the neglect in America of pro- 
ductive scholarship—the kind of scholarship that adds 
to knowledge. Mr. Rockefeller’s recent gift of $200,- 
000, with the suggestion of much more to come, seems 
devised to meet in at least one field this want that 
Professor Munsterberg has’ noticed. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
intention, as at present understood, is to establish an 
institute for medical research, which shall be affiliated 
im some measure with Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, 
Johns Hopkins, and other universities, but shall be in- 
dependent. Its purpose is not instruction, but the de- 
velopment and increase of medical knowledge. The 
plan seems to give great satisfaction to every one 
who is competent to judge of its merits. Of the sum 
to be devoted to it, it is only announced as yet that it 
wili be sufficient, and that the $200,000 already given 
is merely intended for preliminary expenses. 
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R. CARNEGIE seems to be getting on well 
M with his benevolent intentions towards the 

cause of education in Scotland. No more is 
known as yet than that he has two million pounds 
which he is desirous to devote to the increase of 
knowledge among the Scottish youth. The details of 
the expenditure of the income of this fund seem not 
yet to have been worked cut, and most of the reports 
we have had about the uses of the money seem to 
have been premature and untrustworthy. All that 
seems sure is that Scotland will get the money and 
that it will be made by the canny Scot to serve a use- 
ful purpose. 


ties. It is very much respected, yet persons 

who have watched it afar off for long periods 
of time find themselves perennially astonished by 
Yale ways. If Yale, like West Point, were under the 
control of Congress, it is hard to doubt that it would 
be investigated annually. Imagine the Congressional 
orators declaiming upon the enormities of the Yale 
society system! Imagine the Congressional investi- 
gators examining witnesses to find out by what prin- 
ciple of selection the various Yale societies maintained 
their membership! What, oh, what would Congress 
say to the curious process by which on a night in May, 
every year, Yale gives notice to the attentive earth 
that forty-five young men have become members of 
her Senior societies, and that six times as many other 
eligibles remain available for other uses? Very odd 
organizations are those three Senior societies, with 
their enormous local prestige, their windowless halls, 
and the deep, saturating atmosphere of mystery in 
which they dwell. There are dreadful complaints 
about them every year. The charge is made that 
they are destructive to Yale democracy, that their 
method of announcing their elections is unnecessarily 
cruel, and that they leave out men whom they ought 
to take in, and take in men whom they ought to 
leave out. This last annual contention is the most 
serious. The three societies take in fifteen men each 
out of classes which now average about 300. The sen- 
timent of the college seems to be that if the societies 
take the forty-five best men in the class there is no- 
thing to complain of. The annual complaint is based 
on the opinion of the complainants that the chosen for- 
ty-five include too large a proportion of individuals 
whose preferment was not earned. This year the omis- 
sion of the captain of the football team from the 
forty-five made a great public scandal, and the col- 
lege expressed its sentiment about it by terrific cheer- 
ing on election night for the omitted Mr. Gould. If 
Yale were under government supervision Mr. Gould’s 
case would undoubtedly receive attention from Con- 
gre 8S. 


Y tie is a university with remarkable peculiari- 


HEN there is the matter of Yale cheering. Yale 

I seems able to outcheer any other college in the 
country. It is a regular Yale practice to out- 

cheer the other side at games, and to win games, if 
possible, by sheer vociferousness even when the other 
side has the better team. Cheering™is a recognized 
branch of Yale athletics, and it is believed that men 
are trained to excel in it. There was a scandalous 


case the other day—on June 1—when Yale played 
baseball with Princeton. 
Yale field. 


The game was played on the 
When Yale went to bat in the last half 








of the ninth inning she had three runs to Princeton’s 
eight. It was Princeton’s game by all rules of pro- 
priety or reasonable expectation. But the Yale men 
went to the bat to the tune of fifty-four Yale cheers, 


which seem to have continued to the close of the 
game. The upshot of it was that Princeton was hyp- 


notized and couldn’t play, and that Yale made six 
runs and won the game. It: was not baseball, but it 
was a very interesting exhibition of Yale desperation. 
It looks a little as if teams that play Yale would have 
to fall back on strategy, and borrow the device by 
which Ulysses got his crew past the Sirens. Boston 
opinion, as expressed in the J'ranscript, is that it is 
unsportsmanlike to win baseball games by _ yelling. 
Maybe so. It is clearly a matter that ought to go 
before arbitrators; but it never will, because Yale is 
a self-regulating concern, and here’s hoping that she 
may so continue, for, like Artemus Ward’s kangaroo, 
she is “amoosin,” and the college circus would be a 
good deal duller show if her peculiarities were elim- 
inated. 
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uates to attend the exercises by which she in- 
tends to celebrate her 200th anniversary next 
fall. These undergraduates are to be selected by the 
Harvard authorities, and the basis on which the se- 
lection will be made is an interesting.subject of spec- 


Yow has invited twenty-five Harvard undergrad- 


ulation. Perhaps the John Harvard scholars will be 
included in the delegation. Perhaps the Harvard 


government will invite the undergraduates to choose 
their own representatives. It will be an unprecedented 
chance to study Yale, inspect her shell, admire her 
great men, meet her undergraduates, and scrutinize 
the outside of her remarkable social temples. And 
that suggests that one of the weak points of the Yale 
Senior societies is the system by which they cut them- 
selves off from the privilege of showing hospitality 
to visitors to New Haven. It is surprising that their 
members have so long endured so needless and galling 
a deprivation. 

Ss 
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ports of the Christian Science libel suit that 

was tried in Boston, wherein Mrs. Josephine 
Curtis Woodbury sought to recover $150,000 in dam- 
ages from Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy for libellous utter- 
ances which Mrs. Woodbury said were intended to ap- 
ply to her. These utterances took the form of a 
communication from Mrs. Eddy, which was read at 
the annual communion service at the First Christian 
Science Church in Boston, on June 4, 1899, and was 
afterwards published in various newspapers. The com- 
munication included a quotation from the seventeenth 
chapter of Revelations about a woman who sat in 
scarlet on a searlet-colored beast and showed unmis- 
takable indications of being disreputable. The iden- 
tity of Mrs. Woodbury with this person seems not to 
have been explicitly declared, but Mrs. Woodbury 
held, and her counsel tried to prove, that it was suffi- 
ciently indicated and very generally understood. This 
could only be proved by the testimony of Christian 
Scientists, which, as it turned out, was not obtainable 
in sufficient quantity and of the requisite quality to 
establish the plaintiff’s contention. It argues rather 
a sanguine temperament in the plaintiff’s attorney 
that he should have hoped to prove Mrs. Eddy in the 
wrong by the testimony of her disciples. The judge 
decided, after the plaintiff's evidence was all in, that 
she had not made out her case, so he told the jury to 
bring in a verdict for the defendant. 

Mrs. Woodbury was at one time a believer in Chris- 
tian Science and a pupil of Mrs. Eddy, but was ex- 
pelled from the Christian Science Church. Persons who 
have more curiosity about Christian Science than lik- 
ing for it were inclined to believe that the testimony 
in this trial would throw important light on the work- 
ing of the persuasion and lead to important results. 
There never seemed to be due basis for that opinion. 
In the first place, Christian Scientists, having formed 
the mental habit of disbelief in matter, seem, natu- 
rally enough, to maintain an attitude towards facts 
which is different from that of unbelievers. Why, in- 
deed, should they admit that any occurrence is actual, 
so long as they disallow the reality of so painful a 
fact as disease? There is faint prospect that Chris- 
tian Science will ever get serious damage in a court 
of law or by legislation. Outside forces are hardly 
likely to hurt it. If it comes to grief it will probably 
be by the development of microbes within its own body, 
resulting in the collapse or modification of its mem- 
bers’ faith. 


T's newspapers last week published very full re- 
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the public several interesting specialists in be- 

lief. One is Professor Herron, who calls him- 
self a Christian Socialist, and has just been dropped 
from the Congregational Church because he abandoned 
his wife and children. He had advanced ideas, and 
he seems to have found his affinity, which are mis- 
fortunes as grave as a married man with several chil- 
dren could hope to be afflicted with. Herron says, in 
his letter to the Congregational ministers who consid- 
ered his case, that the marriage system now in gen- 
eral use is bad, and that “the family founded on 
force is a survival of slavery.”” Some very intelligent 
men have been subject to aberrations of morality 
like his. There was Shelley, for one. There is no 


B ‘te os Mrs. Eddy there are just now before 
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erying need of using bad words about them. 
bed they make for themselves is a bad bed to lie 
in, and they are sure to find it out in time. 


4 SA. 

NOTHER specialist who is momentarily conspic- 
A uous is John Alexander Dowie, of Chicago. He 
calls himself Prophet of Zion and head of the 
Christian Catholic Church. It is a Faith Cure insti- 
tution, and has members in various parts of the coun- 
try. Like the Christian Scientists, the Dowieites dis- 
believe in doctors. A child of Dowieite parents died 
the other day in White Plains, New York, without 
medical attendance and with much resulting scandal. 
The county judge imposed a fine of $500 upon the fa- 
ther, who, at last accounts, was in jail because he 

would not pay it. 

So in Chicago, one of Dowie’s converts, a woman, 
died without having a doctor, and Dowie and others, 
who were held responsible for her death, are under bonds 
to await the action of the law. The fact that Dowie’s 
claims are wildly extravagant does not seem to deter 
suitable persons from believing in him. We curious 
human creatures, when once we cut loose from scep- 
tical discriminations and set our jaws agape for new 
beliefs, are a good deal like Van Amburgh’s celebrated 
boa-constrictor, who “could swallow an elephant as 
easy as a toad.” A Chicago despatch, dated June 3, 
describes Dowie as declaring in the Auditorium before 
5000 people: “I am Elijah the prophet, who appeared 
second as John the Baptist, and now as me. All who 
believe me to be in very truth all of this will stand 
up.” Over 3000 persons stood up, the despatch says, 
but it is a considerable strain on ordinary credulity 
to believe a Chicago despatch. 

Dowie seems to be a man of means. There are allu- 
sions to his silk-mills at Waukegan. He is egainst 
the Pope, the Masons, the newspapers, and all the 
great powers, and proclaims a theocracy. Very likely 
it will turn out that he is insane. If such a man can 
make converts, and induce orderly folks to stake their 
lives and their children’s lives on his theories of faith 
cure, the success of so astute a woman as Mrs. Eddy 
in starting a new sect ought not to surprise any sane 
person. . 

@a. 


HE starting of a new great country estate is 
always a matter of interest. The tendency in 
rich city men towards that sort of enlargement 

is of recent growth, and it is natural that there should 
be examples of it in increasing number near New 
York. Mr. E. H. Harriman, railroad giant—the same 
enterprising man who carried a ship-load of scientists 
to Alaska in 1899—has bought himself 20,000 acres of 
land in Orange and Rockland counties, New York, to the 
west and north of Tuxedo, and edging over towards 
Goshen. Orange County is still famous for its but- 
ter, and Mr. Harriman doubtless intends to keep a 
cow. His further intentions have not as yet trans- 
pired, except as shown by considerable investments in 
roads. Much of the fun in ewning a farm two miles 
square lies doubtless in planning what to do with it. 

Mr. Carnegie, whose commodious dwelling on upper 
Fifth Avenue is already the biggest house in town, 
is building himself another in Westchester County, 
near the St. Andrews golf-links, but has not yet given 
evidence of an acute attack of land-hunger. Mr. 
Whitney has 1000 acres on Long Island, nearly twice 
as many on October Mountain, and a big tract in the 
North Woods, and there are many other estates of 
from 500 to 3000 acres on Long Island and near the 
Hudson. Dr. Webb has elbow room at Shelburne 
and leg room in the Adirondacks; but the greatest 
and most interesting of American country estates 
seems still to be Mr. Vanderbilt’s Biltmore in North 
Carolina. There will be great sights in architecture, 
horticulture, agriculture, floriculture, and all the al- 
lied industries and arts to be seen in this country 
fifty years from now, if the steel business and the 
railroad business continue to flourish and government 
continues stable. Indeed, there is a good deal to look 
at now for folks who have time to travel a few thou- 
sand miles and make a business of seeing the country. 


one cook and owning less than six horses, say 

the big estates are apt to be bad neighbors. 
The thousand-acre man hires every laborer in sight 
and makes it hard for the ten-acre man to get his gar- 
den made. But probably that is only a first effect, 
which yields in time to the operation of the laws of 
demand and supply. More lasting is the inconvenience 
of being brought in contact with a more profuse and 
elaborate scale of living that one wants to emulate. 
{t makes more for equanimity, as well as for thrift, 
to be a toad among toads, or even among polliwogs, 
than among alligators. However, the philosophical 
mind ought to be equal to severer trials than merely 
being neighbor to the very rich. To keep one’s balance 
is a good exercise in itself, and there are many com- 
pensations besides. Land values rise near the estates 
of the opulent, and when you move you sell to advan- 
tage. Moreover, the very rich are quite as apt as other 
folks to be personally agreeable and socially profitable, 
and inequalities of condition make life livelier than 
it could be if we were all of the same dimensions and 
lived on the same level. 


Pi ere eve of small means, employing no more than 
















































































MR. DOOLEY“ 


Reviews the Supreme Court’s 
Decision 


_ SEF,” said Mr. Dooley, “th’ Su- 
. preme Coort has decided th’ Con- 
stitution don’t follow th’ flag.” 
“Who said it did?” asked Mr. 
Hennessy. 
“Some wan,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“It happened a long time ago an’ I don’t 
raymimber clearly how it come up, but 
some fellow said that ivrywhere th’ Con- 
stitution wint, th’ flag was sure to go. 
‘I don’t believe wan wurrud iv it,’ says 
th’ other fellow. ‘ Ye can’t make me think 
th’ Constitution is goin’ thrapezin’ around 
ivrywhere. a young liftnant in th’ ar-rmy 
takes it into his head to stick a flag-pole. 
It’s too old. It’s a home-stayin’ Consti- 
tution, with a blue coat with brass but- 
tons onto it, an’ it walks with a goold- 
headed cane. It’s old an’ feeble, an’ it 
prefers to set on th’ front stoop an’ amuse 
th’ childher. It wudden’t last a minyit 
in thim thropical climes. ’Twud get a 
pain. in th’ fourteenth amindmint an’ die 
hefure th’ doctors cud get ar-round to cut 
it out. No, sir, we'll keep it with us, an’ 
threat it tenderly without too much hard 
wurruk, an’ whin it plays out entirely 
we'll give it dacint buryal ‘an’ incorp’rate 
oursilves undher th’ laws iv Noo Jarsey. 
Yhat’s what we'll do,’ says he. ‘ But,’ 
says th’ other, ‘if it wants to thravel, why 
not lave it?’ ‘ But it don’t want to.” ‘I 
say it does.’ ‘ How’ll we find out?’ ‘ We’ll 
ask th’ Supreme Coort. They'll know 
what’s good f’r it.’ 

“So it wint up to th’ Supreme Coort. 
They’se wan thing about th’ Supreme 
Coort, if ye lave annything to thim, ye 
lave it to thim. Ye don’t get a check 
that entitles ye to call f’r it in an hour. 
Th’ Supreme Coort iv th’ United States 
ain’t in anny hurry about catchin’ th’ 
mails. It don’t have to make th’ las’ car. 
If ye’re lookin’ f’r a game iv quick de- 
cisions an’ base hits, ye’ve got to hire an- 
other empire. It niver gives a decision till 
th’ players have packed their bats an’ 
started f’r home. 

“F’r a while ivrybody watched to see 
_ what th’ Supreme Coort wud do. I know 

mesilf I felt I cudden’t make another move 
in th’ game till I heerd fr’m thim. Build- 
in’ op’rations was suspinded an’ we sthud 
wringin’ our hands outside th’ dure wait- 
in’ f’r information fr’m_ th’ bedside. 
‘What ’re they doin’ now?’ ‘They just 
put th’ argymints iv larned counsel in th’ 
ice-box, an’ th’ chief justice is in a corner 
writin’ a pome. Brown J. an’ Harlan J. 
is discussin’ th’ condition iv th’ Roman 
impire befure th’ fire. Th’ r-rest iv th’ 
coort is considerin’ th’ question whether 
they ought or ought not to wear ruchin’ 
on their skirts an’ hopin’ crinoline won’t 
come in again. No decision to-day.’ An’ 
so it wint f’r days an’ weeks an’ months. 
Th’ men that had argyied that th’ Consti- 
tution ought to shadow th’ flag to all th’ 
tough resorts on th’ Passyfie coast an’ th’ 
.men that argyied that th’ flag was so lively 
that no Constitution cud follow it an’ 
survive, they died or lost their jobs or 
wint back to Salem an’ were f’rgotten. 
Expansionists contracted an’ anti - expan- 
sionists blew up, an’ little childher was 
born into th’ wurruld an’ grew to man- 
hood an’ niver heerd iv Porther Ricky ex- 
cept whin some wan got a job there. I’d 
about made up me mind to thry an’ put 
th’ thing out iv me thoughts an’ go back 
to wurruk, whin I wake up wan morn- 
in’ an’ see be th’ pa-aper that th’ Supreme 
Coort had warned th’ Constitution to 
lave th’ flag alone. 

“That’s what th’ pa-aper says, but 
I’ve r-read over th’ decision an’ I don’t 
see annything iv th’ kind there. They’se 
not a wurrud about th’ flag an’ not 
enough to tire ye about th’ Constitution. 
*Tis a matther iv limons, Hinnissy, that 
th’ Supreme Coort has been settin’ on f’r 
this gineration—a cargo iv limons sint 
fr’m Porther Ricky to some Eyetalian in 
Philydelphy. Th’ decision was r-read be 
Brown J., him bein’ th’ las’ justice to 
make up his mind, an’ ex-officio, as Hogan 
says, th’ first to speak, afther a crool 
an’ bitther contest. Says Brown J.: ‘ Th’ 
question here is wan iv such gr-reat im- 
portance that we’ve been sthrugglin’ over 
it iver since ye see us las’, an’ on’y come 
to a decision (Fuller C. J., Gray J., Har- 
lan J., Shiras J., McKenna J., White J., 
Brewer J., an’ Peckham J. dissentin’ 
fr’m me an’ each other) because iv th’ hot 
weather comin’ on. Wash’nton is a 
dhreadful place in summer. (Fuller C. 
J. “dissentin’.) The whole fabric iv our 
government is threatened, th’ lives iv our 
people an’ th’ pro-gress iv civilization put 
to th’ bad. Men ar-re excited. But why? 
We ar-re not. (Harlan J., “I am.” Ful- 
ler C. J. dissentin’, but not f’r th’ same 
reason.) This thing must be settled wan 
way or th’ other undher that dear ol’ Con- 
stitution be varchue iv which we are here 
an’ ye ar-re there an’ Congress is out 
West practisin’ law. Now what does th’ 
Constitution say? We'll look it up thor- 
oughly whin we get through with this 
case. (Th’ rest iv th’ coort dissentin’.) 
*, Copyrighted, 1901, by Robert Howard Russell. 
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In th’ mane time we must be governed 
be th’ ordnances iv th’ Khan iv Beloochis- 
tan, th’ laws iv Hinnery th’ Eighth, th’ 
opinyon iv Justice iv th’ Peace Oscar Lar- 
son in th’ case iv th’ township iv Red 
Wing varsus Peterson, an’ th’ Dhred Scott 
decision. What do they say about lim- 
ons? Nawthin’ at all. Again, we take 
th’ Dhred Scott decision. This is wan iv 
th’ worst I iver r-read. If I cudden’t 
write a betther wan with blindhers on I’d 
leap off th’ bench. This horrible fluke iv 
a decision throws a gr-reat, an almost 
blindin’ light on th’ case. I will turn it 
off. (McKenna J. concurs, but thinks 
it ought to be blowed out.) But where 
was 1? I must put on me specs. Oh, 
about th’ limons. Well, th’ decision iv 
th’ coort (th’ others dissentin’) is as fol- 
lows: First, that th’ Disthrict iv Co- 
lumbya is a state; second, that it is 
not; third, that New York is a state; 
fourth, that it is a crown colony; fifth, 
that all states ar-re states an’ all terri- 
tories ar-re territories in th’ eyes iv other 
powers, but Gawd knows what they ar-re 
at home. In th’ case iv Hogan varsus 
Mullins, th’ decision is he must pa-aper th’ 
barn. (Hinnery VIII., sixteen, six, four.) 
In E. P. Vigore varsus Ad Lib., th’ cus- 
tody iv th’ childher. Tl now fall back 
a furlong or two in me chair, while me 
larned but misguided collagues r-read th’ 
Histhry iv Iceland to show ye how wrong 
lam. But, mind ye, what I’ve said goes. 
I let thim talk because it exercises their 
throats, but ye’ve heard all th’ decision 
on this limon case that ‘ll get into th’ 
fourth reader.’ A voice fr’m = th’ 
audjeence: ‘Do I get me money back?’ 
Brown J.: ‘Who ar-re ye?’ The Voice: 
‘Th’ man that ownded th’ limons.’ 
3rown J.: ‘I don’t know.’ (Gray J., 
White J., dissentin’, an’ th’ r-rest iv th’ 
birds concurrin’.) 

“ An’ there ye have th’ decision, Hin- 
nissy, that’s shaken th’ intellicts iv th’ na- 
tion to their very foundations, or will if 
they thry to read it. Some say it laves 
th’ flag up in th’ air an’ some say that’s 
where it laves th’ Constitution. But 
there’s wan thing I’m sure about.” 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“ That is,” said Mr. Dooley, “ no matther 
whether th’ Constitution follows th’ flag 
or not, th’ Supreme Coort follows th’ elec- 
tion returns.” F. P. DUNNE. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
- av. 





THE cleansing and preserving properties of myrrh 
for the teeth have been known since the days of ancient 
Syria. WRIGHT’S DENTOMYRH, the new tooth 
paste (in tubes), <% myrrh asa base. Ask any drug- 


gist for it.—[ Adz 








TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone 
service saves time, Verd. sap. Rates in Manhattan from 
pay ga N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
—[Adv. 





ABBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters is a tower 
of strength. Fly toitintimeof weakness. Strengthens 
and invigorates the whole body. Get it at druggists’. 


—[Adv. 








Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE should 
be in every household. It is perfectly pure and nat- 
urally fermented.—[Adv.] 








_ USE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





BEFORE meals—the best appetizer—Dr. SIEGERT’S 
Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv.] 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
This 


is why we want pure soap; 


Pure soap, does that. 


and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 
Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. 
sand virtues of soap; this 


There are a thou- 


one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it, 
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Purity Doubles Cost. 


You who want pure beer must seek it. 
It is costly to brew; the profit is small 


on it. 
won't get it. 


Unless you seek a pure beer you 


Purity means absolute cleanliness; and 


that is expensive. 


Pure beer must be 


cooled in filtered air, and that is costly. 
It must be well aged and then filtered ; 
then sterilized in the bottle. 

The cost of brewing is doubled. 


A beer without reputation isn’t brewed 


in that way. 

no one expects it? 
But Schlitz beer, 

built its fame by its p 


Why double the cost when 


for fifty years, has 
urity. Millions, the 


world over, buy it for purity. We go to 


the utmost extremes 
get at: 


When 


to be sure that they 


you drink Schlitz beer, you 
know it is healthful. 


No germs in it, 


no impurities; no lack of age to cause 





Get Schlitz. Call for 


biliousness. 

And no extra cost 
to you; simply the 
trouble to insist on 


this label. 


the Brewery Bottling. J. L. STACK 





without the dessert-Serve h, 


“RAMONA 


Sugar Wafers 


New in Subs/anc 


ILL AL. 


e 


Form and Flavor 


NATIONAL B/SCU/T COMPANY 








BEAUTIFUL CUIDE 


TO 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 





Containing Best Map of Grounds Ever 
Made, Is published by the 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 





Send 4 cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, 
26 Exchange Place, New York City. 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES « 


Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


Hara MERSHON: & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Michigan 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 





Sohmer Building,  ?°3, 3:0" 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, York. 
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The Six Ways for Ship Construction 


Enormous cranes are provided in the overhead scaffolding for the quick transfer of plates and machinery. Several vessels in course of erection may be seen in 
their respective slips 






































Interior of the Erecting Shop The 100-ton Shears in Operation 
Which is fitted with two overhead 30-ton hydro-pneumatic cranes, as well as numerous other appliances A 13-inch gun being placed aboard the historic 
for handling the parts of massive engines and machinery battle-ship ‘‘ Oregon” 






































The ‘‘ Wisconsin,” Sea-going Battle-ship The ‘*‘Olympia,”’ Dewey’s Flag-ship, Protected Cruiser 
Keel laid, 1899; Tonnage, 11,565; Speed, 16 knots; Horse-power, 10,000; Keel laid, 1891; Tonnage, 5,870; Speed. nearly 22 knots; Horse-power, 17,313; 
Cost, $2,674,950 Cost, $1,796,000 












































satis The ‘Oregon,’ Sea-going Battle-ship The ‘“‘Ohio,’’ Sea-going Battle-ship 
Keel iaid, 1891 ; Tonnage, 10,288; Speed, 16.79 knots; Horse-power, 11,111; Launched May 18; Tonnage, 12,500; Speed, 18 knots ; Horse-power, 16,000; ‘ 
Cost over $3,222,000 To cost $2,899,000 t 





THE UNION IRON WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO, AND FOUR NOTABLE UNITED 
STATES WAR-VESSELS BUILT THERE 
















The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “‘ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 


“FRE on every loop. 





Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Seapine Pair, _ 50c. 

“Sa Mailed on eouet of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 

MS EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“@@ 

























appreciated 
by connoisseurs 
for its 


DELICATE 
FLAVOR 


(No rank smell nor taste, so fre- 
quent in some brands of Olive Oil) 


Guaranteed 
Pure Oil 
of Olives 
only .e 


s. RAE @ CO, Esteb. 1836 
LEGHORN, ITALY 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 


The 
Original 


Pepsin: 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. ¢ 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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A box and a book 
And a shady nook. 


That is summer comfort if the box is a 

box of WHITMAN’S. Sold everywhere. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 

‘g ©=81316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Established 1842. 








To be “fixed for life” is desirable. 
Much more 'so to be “ fixed for death.” 
There is no temporal way for the latter 
better than life insurance. Consult the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 

921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Orations and Essays: 


F Mr. Edward J. Phelps had died be- 
I fore his sixty-third year, when he 
was appointed minister to England, 
his reputation would have been almost al- 
together local and professional; but his 
career in that office made him a conspic- 
uous figure in national statesmanship, and 
from that time till now, and most rap- 
idly after his death, his fame has grown 
as one of the foremost constitutional law- 
yers and practical statesmen in the re- 
cent history of the country. Until now 
no large and permanent contribution from 
his hand to the literature of the great. 
subjects to which his life was devoted 
has been generally accessible, and even 
the book before us is but a miscellaneous 
collection of suggestions towards the great 
works upon constitutional law and prac- 
tical government which he was eminently 
qualified to produce. Yet, although mis- 
cellaneous and fragmentary, it may be 
confidently said that most of the papers 
comprised in the volume* bear the stamp 
of matured thought, expressed in a style 
of great finish and power, and that some 
of them are masterpieces in the discus- 
sion of momentous questions of the day. 
Without attempting a review in detail 
of the various essays and orations in- 
cluded in the volume, it will be sufficient 
here to point out some of the leading 
principles which Mr. Phelps reasoned out 
with firmness and sustained with vast 
logical power and eloquence, in advance 
of the mass of educated mind. The first 
and most prominent among these is pre- 
sented by his grasp of the relations sus- 
tained by the judicial powers. of the 
Federal government to the entire organi- 
zation of the nation and the part which 
their administration has had in the po- 
litical and social development of the coun- 
try. His discussion of the life and work 
of Chief-Justice Marshall, his elementary 
exposition of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and several minor addresses 
upon kindred themes, jare inspired and 
filled with a profound conviction that by 
far the’ most important principle intro- 
duced into the science of government by 
this nation is the final authority of the 
Federal judiciary in the interpretation 
of the Constitution. This conviction is 
supported by historical proofs and by rea- 
soning of the most impressive character, 
and it may be affirmed that there is no- 
where to be found a more instructive dis- 
cussion of the subject than in the several 
papers relating to it in this volume. 
Another profound and important dis- 
cussion is contained in his address to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in 
November, 1886, upon the famous phrase 
which has passed from Magna Charta 
into our Constitution—“ the law of the 
land.” The essential meaning of the 
phrase has nowhere been so clearly and 
admirably expounded and limited as here. 
The true character of the protection which 
it extends to civil liberty and individual 
rights is described with wonderful clear- 
ness and force, and the conditions under 
which alone this protection will be effec- 
tive are also made plain. This essay illus- 
trates strikingly the habitual tendency of 
its author’s mind to look always to the 
essential fact underlying the form, and 
no part of this brief treatise is more im- 
pressive than that which points out the 
necessity of fixed and intelligent convic- 
tions in the masses in whom political pow- 
er is vested, in order that the law of the 
land, however precise and perfect in its 
* Orations and Essays of Edward John Phelps. 
Edited by J.G. McCullough. Harper & Brothers, 1901. 





Late Edward J. Phelps 


Edward John Phelps 


verbal 
end. 

The most important public office held 
by Mr. Phelps was that of envoy to the 
Court of St. James, and his duties there 
turned his earnest attention throughout 
the later years of his life to the interna- 
tional ‘relations of the country. His dis- 
cussions of these are of peculiar value 
at this time, for they deal with funda- 
mental principles which need only clear 
exposition in order to be accepted by all 
impartial minds, and which are yet in 
perpetual danger, in the confusion of pub- 
lic discussion, of being forgotten. The 
noble appeal for the entire divorce of in- 
ternational relations from party politics 
deserves to be deeply impressed upon the 
mind of every voter in the United States. 
That one of his papers which is perhaps 
most likely to challenge controversy at 
this time is his discussion of the Monroe 
Doctrine, in the light of the famous Ven- 
ezuelan message of President Cleveland. 
Mr. Phelps was one of Mr. Cleveland’s 
most faithful friends, and had the highest 
appreciation of his ability and of his vast 
services to the country in his high office. 
It was to him that he was indebted for 
his first prominent appointment in public 
life. Yet the exaggerated declaration of 
the vague and arrogant assertion of na- 
tional authority which is often called the 
Monroe Doctrine, and which found its 
extreme expression in the threatening mes- 
sage of Mr. Cleveland upon the subject of 
the Venezuelan boundary, shocked his 
calm and comprehensive mind and led to 
this address, the most trenchant and ef- 
fective of all criticisms ever published 
upon that state paper. 

Another essay of exceptional importance 
appears in the form of a review of Mr. 
3ryce’s work on The American Common- 
wealth. The whole of it is instructive, 
and should be in the hands of every one 
who reads Mr. Bryce’s invaluable work. 
But the most significant and’ original part 
of it is unquestionably that which -re- 
lates to the dangers of universal suffrage, 
and to the methods by which it is pos- 
sible to avert them without infraction of 
the democratic principle. Unpopular as 
some of these suggestions may be at this 
time, there can be no doubt that they are 
in the line in which the most advanced 
thought of American statesmanship is be- 
ginning to move. The republican idea in 


expression, may accomplish its 


its origin was government by public 
opinion. Mr. Phelps in all his political 


thinking held this principle steadily in 
view, and regarded practical polities as 
essentially the method by which the 
wisest and most effective public opinion 
might be formed and directed to the pur- 
poses of government. 

It should be remarked with emphasis 
that all the writings of Mr: Phelps are 
characterized by the temper of the scholar. 
His eye seems always fixed on truth. 
There is no passion, no suggestion of per- 
sonal feeling, even in controversy. He sits 
with his opponents as in a high court 
of deliberation, recognizing in them as 
fully as in himself the single purpose of 
seeking that which is right and true, re- 
specting their motives; appreciating their 
arguments, recognizing to the full extent 
the limitations and conditions of his own 
views and oo but fearlessly, direct- 
ly, and with clear and vigorous expres- 
sion bringing forth the considerations 
which appear to him conclusive. Thus 
the book is in many respects a model for 
writers and speakers, an example of the 
highest class of useful controversy. 
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WHAT you erin buying a wheel is much 

more important than what you GIVE. 

The “unit o bicy ycle value’’ is to be found 

in the TRIBUN tr BICYCLE, the real 
standard and most popular of wheels. 
$75 $50 $40 

Catalog free 
FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT. 
NEW YORK CHIOAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








THE BICYCLE is giving to thousands a 
daily knowledge of country scenes and 
of the joys of life and movement in the 
open air. 


If it is a BARNES bicycle the pleasure is 
enhanced by the absence of worry. 


$75 to $40 
“WISE BUYERS BUY WHITE FLYERS’ 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


MONARCH SALES DEPT. 
Cuicaco. 








New York. SAN FRANCISCO. 








OU CANNOT 

$f AVOID the 

worries and 

exactions of a busi- 
ness life, but 


Cycling 


helps the busy man 
and woman to with- 
stand the fatigue of 
every-day existence. 

All requirements 
of 
folks are met in 


critical wheel 


BICYCLES 
“the - go - lightly - kind” 
which are fully described ir Jur fine’ 
catalog, sent free on request. 
CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 
Westfield, Mass., and Chicago 
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The Machine-gun in Action 















































The ‘“*Gray”’ Forces in the Trenches 


MILITARY EXERCISES AT WEST POINT 


Photographs by N. Larzanick 


















































































PERSONAL 


TuE Hon. JosePpH BENSON Foraker, of Cincinnati, 
who is already declared by some groups of politicians 
to be the logical candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation in 1904, is an interesting example of national 
prominence achieved from within. Twenty-five years 
ago Mr. ForAKER was a young lawyer in the Queen 
City, a contemporary of BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH and 
Jupson HARMON, neither one of the three having 
either wealth or social prominence. Each of these 
three has since achieved national fame and fortune, 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH 
having become Com- 
missioner of Patents 
and Congressman, 
und a remarkably 
able speaker on pub- 
lic questions; Mr. 
HARMON having risen 
to the Attorney-Gen- 
eralship, and = Mr. 
FORAKER now being 
the foremost Repub- 
lican = statesman of 
the State, which still 
caleulates. evidently, 
on furnishing Presi- 
dents to the rest of 
the country. FoRAKER 
is tall and distin- 
guished-looking, dig- 
nified and serious. 
He spends his leisure 
time reading and 
studying, is neither 
jester nor a club-man, 
and has made himself 
exactly what he is. 
His friends tie to him, and younger men find in him 
a friendly counsellor, A good many years ago, when 
Mr. Foraker was Judge of the Supreme Court in Cin- 
cinnati, a colored man in the service of an express 
company, which was litigating a damage suit in Judge 
ForaAKER’S court, temporarily destroyed the dignity of 
the bench by repeating in his testimony on the wit 
ness-stand the remark which he (the colored man) had 
made to the express agent when a certain goat that 
vas part of the transaction was discovered to have 
been received without a tag: “ Foh God, massa, what 
are we goin’ to do with this here goat? He dun et up 
de place whar he gwine to.” 





Foseph B Foraker 


The personality of the Hon.-ABRAM STEVENS HEWITT 
is one of the most picturesque. At an age which keeps 
most veteran statesmen at home, Mr. HEWITT goes 
most days down town to his business in Burling Slip 
—one of many important enterprises in which he is 
interested—and succeeds, under difficulties which to an 
ordinary man would be insurmountable, in keeping 
thoroughly informed upon the problems of the day. 
His ideas upon economic topics, and especially upon 
the tariff,of which,as a protected manufacturer and as 
consistent Demo- 
erat, he knows both 
sides, are as original 
and as ably and as 
clearly expressed now 
as they were when, 
twenty-five years ago. 
he declared that the 
protective tariff 
should be removed. 
A very recent declara- 
tion of Mr. Hewrrt’s 
on this subject has 
surprised those who 
do not ‘remember that 
he has consistently 
advocated tariff re- 
duction for a quarter 
of a century, and 
while a member of 
the House made the 
striking argument in 
favor of reciprocity in 
our tariff relations 
with such countries 
as Mexico which was 
not long afterward in 
the Senate pursued so effectively by Mr. BLAINE. 
Mr. Hewitr enjoys the eminence—although his keen 
sense of satire and his fondness for puncturing shams 
add a spice to the enjoyment—of having received an 
offer for an original prose article far exceeding in 
amount any sum of money ever offered any author. 
The tariff was to have been the subject, and Mr. 
HEWITT was invited to write one thousand words at 
five dollars a word. Money was never any induce- 
ment to Mr. Hewitt to do what he did not want to 
do, and the article was not written. Mr. Hewitt 
is to-day of the opinion that the protected manufac- 
turers of the United States are themselves not indis- 
posed to see the protective tariff strongly modified 
in the direction of unrestricted trade; he thinks Mr. 
McKINLEY is seeing the light, and that the very fact 
that we are an exporting nation, and need our raw 
materials as cheap as possible in order to compete 
in the markets of the world, is a sufficient indication 
that we need no protective tariff. While just at 
present we are importing no iron ore, and although 
every known iron ore is found in the United States, 
it has for years been cheaper to bring in certain ores 
by ocean freight from Spain, for example, than from 
Lake Superior by rail. Mr. Hewitt is unable to use 
his eyes, and is almost shut out from the world of 
literature by the fact that reading aloud is unpleasant 
to him. In his beautiful home in Lexington Avenue 
and at the charming place at Ringwood, New Jersey. 
he leads with his family an ideal life, withdrawn from 
the turmoil of the world, and with all his nearly four- 
score years, active and alert in body and mind. 
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“small yachts. 


had better luck in its annual regatta on 


Yachting 


T is more than a coincidence that the 

I Constitution should follow the exam- 

ple of the challenger and lose her 
mast. The weather has been looking for 
the weak spots of the big racing-machines 
and has found them. In the effort to 
achieve lightness of construction every- 
thing is refined down to the minimum of 
tensile strength required to stand the 
strain, and flaws reveal themselves at the 
first excess of pressure. With the Sham- 
rock it was a weak bobstay; with the 
Constitution, a defective shroud. In both 
cases, however, the primary cause of the 
accident was in the mast. The steel mast 
is more flexible than the wooden mast, 
and consequently “ works ” more. 

Opinions differ as to the length of time 
that will be required to refit the Consti- 
tution. Mr. August Belmont has_ been 
quoted as citing for an example the case 
of the Columbia, which, after a similar ac- 
cident, was put in sailing trim again in 
four days. The cases are, however, not 
completely parallel, for the accident to 
the Columbia happened later in the sea- 
son, and the duplicate mast, which had 
been made, was ready for stepping. The 
duplicate mast of the Constitution is. not 
yet finished, and unless the old mast can 
be spliced, the delay in her trial work will 
be considerable. 

Prior to the accident the Constitution 
had been put through a few sail-stretching 
trials, and those justified the expectations 
that had been raised by the published de- 
tails of her construction. She is well bal- 
anced, stiff, and seaworthy, while in a 
fresh breeze and heavy sea she acquitted 
herself in an entirely satisfactory manner. 

The Boston yacht Independence had her 
first trial under sail on the 3d _ instant. 
So far as it went the trial was satisfac- 
tory. The yacht showed good speed in a 
light air, but, unfortunately, the wind 
died out, and she was towed back to her 
anchorage. It was discovered that her 
mast was canted too far aft, and that mis- 
take was promptly remedied. By the cus- 
tom-house register the Independence is 
rated at 145 tons, against the Constitu- 
tion’s 149, so that Mr. Crowninshield ap- 
pears, after all, to have kept a sharp eye 
on lightness of construction. 

The correspondence between the New 
York Yacht Club and Mr. Thomas W. Law- 
son, owner of the Independence, relative 
to her entering into the trial races, has 
been published. Whatever view outsiders 
may be inclined to take of the club’s po- 
sition in the matter and its consequent 
encouragement to the patriotic aspirations 
of non-members, it must be acknowledged 
that Mr. Lawson took a rather sudden 
tumble from the lofty position he occu- 
pied, and, for a time, defended with spirit, 
and seems at last to have conceded every- 
thing that the club contended for in the 
beginning. 

Shamrock IT. has been docked at South- 
ampton, presumably to determine whether 
her hull has been injured, though it was 
stated previously that it had not. In 
consequence of the accident the date of 
the match has been postponed, at Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s request, from August 15 
to September 21. At the time the request 
was made it was supposed that her sails 
and rigging had been lost, but those have 
since been recovered, and the work of re- 
rigging will be greatly facilitated there- 
by, so that she should be ready to sail 
again much sooner than was at first ex- 
pected. 

The new Shamrock did not show decided 
superiority to the old challenger in the 
encounters before the accident, but it will 
not do to draw hasty conclusions from 
that fact. Several things must be taken 
into consideration. The old ‘boat may 
have been very much improved, or Mr. 
Jameson, who. is a very wily yachtsman, 
may have been keeping the new boat un- 
der cover. Again, the new: boat may not 
have been in the right trim to show what 
is in her. -It sometimes happens that 
the preliminary trials give little promise 
of the capabilities of a new boat. It may 
be remembered that when the Mayflower 
and Puritan first tried conclusions the 
former was badly beaten. Several weeks 
of tuning up followed, ballast was added 
and shifted, and at the next encounter 
the Puritan was not in the race. It is 
quite within the range of possibility, there- 
tore, for the Shamrock II. yet to prove 
herself a formidable antagonist. 

The yachting season opened with numer- 
ous events on Decoration day, in and 
about New York Bay, on Long Island 
Sound, and in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton. The Atlantic Club, at Sea Gate, 
Coney Island, and the Indian Harbor Club, 
at Greenwich on the Sound, held opening 
sails; the Harlem Club, at City Island, 
and the Williamsburg Club, on Flushing 
Bay, ,held annual regattas; and the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Club, at Oyster Bay, 
gave the second of its series of races for 
The most successful event 
of the day. was the regatta of the Harlem 
Club, which assembled thirty starters; but 
the contest, for lack of wind, was not very 
exciting. .The Knickerbocker. Yacht Club 
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Issue Travellers’ 


Letters of Credit 


available throughout the world. 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS: 
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HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 


30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill, London, E. C. 


FOR SALE AT PAR 


First Mortgage Bonds in denominations of $100.00 


Bearing 8% Quarterly Interest 


on which the interest is promptly paid. These bonds 
are secured by valuable coal-producing coal mine and 
one mile of railroad, situated within 24 miles of Denver, 
Address THE NEW COLORADO COAL CO. 

P. 0. Box 478, Denver, Colo. 
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has tie the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the coonttieat a ounaa Bn of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever. published.on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Acoms, Mass. 
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Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
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smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
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the ist instant. There were thirty-one 
| starters and a fine breeze. The Larchmont 
| Club formally opened its house on May 25, 

and will hold its first race on June 15. 
| The Manhasset Club has recently had an 
| important accession to its membership in 
| the person of Mr. William C. Whitney, who 
| has manifested his interest by offering one 

or two prizes to be sailed for. 

Interest in the races so far held has 
centred on the raceabouts. The best show 
ing has been made by the Crowninshield 
boat Budger, owned by F. BR. Jones. Up 
to the present time she has won three 

| straight victories, and among her antag- 
| onists have been two Herreshoff boats. Mr. 
| J. Rogers Maxwell junior’s thirty - footer 
| OQuiseau showed surprising speed on her 


| first appearance. In the Knickerbocker 
regatta she made the fastest time over 


the course, beating much larger yachts. 
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Tendencies at the 
Buffalo Exposition 


S a sequel to the general impression 
A of the Pan-American which was pub 
lished in the numbers of the WrEK 
LY dated June 1 and 8, I would now indi- 
cate, though quite briefly, the principal 
| tendencies which have already manifested 
| themselves. For the course of this enter- 
| prise may fairly be compared to the pub- 
| lie career of a man who has shown com- 
| manding ability at the outset: the man 
will become in the widest sense useful and 
distinguished provided he makes the most. 
| of his great opportunities. This Exposi- 
tion—more than others, in view of its 
special characteristics mentioned in the 
| previous articles—not only may but must 
advance unceasingly. A rather homely 
| saying in Goethe’s “ Hermann und Doro- 


| thea” occurs to me: ‘“ Wer nicht vor- 
| wiirts geht, der kommt zurticke ”—one 


| must positively make progress, under pen- 
alty of positively falling behind, since 
there is to be no standing still in these 
rushing times. 

Even in a matter so thoroughly well 
considered as that of the placing of the 
statuary in the grounds, certain improve- 
ments have already been suggested and 
will undoubtedly be made, with the design 
of realizing the full value of the sculpture 
as a decoration by placing every example, 
without exception, where the general treat- 
ment of the grounds suggests the neces- 
sity for it. A fact not to be overlooked 
is that the architectural ensemble gains 
no more by the inexorable application of 
this rule than does sculpture itself, which 
is never seen fairly in museums—which, 
indeed, is never quite becomingly placed 
except when subordinated as in this ad- 
mirable plan. Again, the spirit of de- 
velopment appears in the confident words 
which I quote from one of the local pa- 
pers: “ The Exposition will not be exact- 
ly the same two days in suecession from 
now until its close. Every day it will 
be better, every week it will become more 
popular.” Mr. Buchanan, the director- 
general, has taken occasion to. announce 
with particular emphasis that the people 
who were present on Dedication day saw 

| only the middle of the Exposition. There 
is a larger part, he explains, still to be 
opened—the group of foreign and State 
| buildings, exhibits of some of the Latin- 
American republics, the art and ordnance 
buildings, the military encampment, the 
| picturesque features connected with the 
| Park Lake, and perhaps still others. 
| At the end of May, Mr. Buchanan, ad- 
| dressing representatives of the South- 
American republics participating in the 
| Exposition, said, “ Without your aid, en- 
couragement, and sympathy, our work 
| would have been in vain”; and on the 
same occasion Mr. Milburn, president of 
| the Pan-American Company, assured his 
| hearers that he had never for a moment 
| lost sight of the fundamental idea of the 
| Exposition; he believed that the lasting 
monument of the Exposition would be pre- 
cisely the rapprochement to which T have 
| referred. The Fair existed, according to 
his view, to make the people of the Ameri- 
| cas better known to each other, and par- 
ticularly to make Latin: America better 
known to us. “In all my conversations 
| with the commissioners of the southern 
republies,” he added, “ I am bound to con- 
fess I found a broader knowledge of what 
exists here than we possess of your 
countries. The Exposition will stimulate 
us to a wider knowledge of our neighbors, 
and when that is done there will be es- 
tablished closer bonds of friendship and 
sympathy and commercial intercourse.” 
For the reason that they are deliberate 
reiterations of the purposes declared more 
impulsively ten days before by’other rep- 
resentative speakers, these statements de- 
serve such a degree of attention from the 
| public as was readily given to the words 
| of. Vice - President Roosevelt and Senator 
Lodge on May 20. The execution of this 
plan is vastly more important—and diffi- 
cult—than its conception. A “lasting 
| monument” is, in fact, to be created, if 
the opportunity now present is turned to 
' account. MARRION WILCOX. 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md, 


(Colorado 


Return, P2I~OO 


Return, 


UTAH POINTS $15.00 HIGHER | 


For first-class, round-trip tickets from Chicago. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Dates of sale, July 1st to 9th, and 
Sept. 1st to roth. Rates but little higher other days all summer. 

The ‘‘Colorado Special’’—only one night to Denver. 

The ‘‘Overland Limited’’— only two nights to Utah. 
These two fast trains provide the best of everything, and leave 
Chicago every day. For particulars call on any agent. Send 
4c stamps for ‘‘Colorado Illustrated.”’ 

PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York; 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 

deiphia ; 368 Washington St., Boston; 301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 


Chicago; 435 Vine St., Cincinnati; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg; 234 Super- 
ior St., Cleveland; 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., ‘Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
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justifies the ver- 
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The Finest Type 
, of the Purest 
Whiskey Made. 


| Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. | 
|| WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


FOR MEN 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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Stands for all 
that is Best in 
Photography 


To the perfection of Kodak 
construction, to the perfec=- 
tion of the Kodak mechan- 
ism, to the perfection of 
the Kodak lenses, is due the 


Griumph of Kodakery 








All Kodaks Load in Daylight with our Transparent 
Film Cartridges. Several styles use either films or 
plates. Sixty-four page catalogue, describing them 
in detail, free at the Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


No. 5-American Novel Series 


Days Like These 


“ FROM CHERRY HILL TO MURRAY HILL” 
By Edward W. Townsend 


The Commercial Advertiser says: “Mr. Townsend has made 
a very striking and daring use of his experience as a 
newspaper man, and of the very many universally 
known New York people who appear in ‘ Days 
Like These’ very few are likely to be pleased 
over their portraits. He has de- 
scribed them with an unflatter- 
ing fidelity that leaves not 
a vestige of doubt.” 


$1.50 
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rochester. nix. {| “2rkin Harper & Brothers “%. 
From “‘ Printers’ Ink,’’ May 29, 1901 | . ile 
“In the great Chicago Public ; 


Library, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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‘150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. 
Works, Camden.N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 Jonn st.. New York. 


“Defender of the Rails-The New York Central.”—Utica Herald 
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NQ SHUTTER IS TOO FAST 
These cuts will certainly dis- 
pel any doubt you might enter- 
tain as to the speed of the 
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These Lenses can be fitted to Pocket, Folding Cartridge Kodaks and other Cameras. For Prices, etc., 
apply to your dealer, or to the ©, P. COERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York y 





























ENTLEMEN: — The Gooprorm Trousers 
Hanger is made of fine, specially rolled spring 
steel, heavily _nickel-plated : 
on copper. The parts in 
» contact with the fabric are 
wide and the edges rounded. It operates auto- 
i) ‘matically. ‘* You press the button,” and the 
keeper does the rest. Sample by mail, 35c.; 
3 for $1.00; 6 and a closet loop, $2.00. Allexpress , 77 : 
prepaid. This is what you want if you want the best. aT WY) 
Sold by Hardware and Furnishing stores, or prepaid for the price, Remit to the maker 
CHICAGO FORM CO., Dept. 75 124 Ls Salle St, CHEIC AGO 





























